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Free Insurance. 
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MADE IN ENGLAND. 
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‘HAPPY HOMES OF ENGLAND ” 


Are kept at their brightest if the Brasses, etc., are polished with Globe. 


It keeps bright metals “ spick and span" without any hard rubbing. : ] 
GLOBE PRIZE In the Bathroom use Globe for the taps, and all bright fittings. hy 
COMPETITION. In the Kitchen -use globe for the dish covers, range, and all the kitchen brasses. { 


In the Dining-Room use Globe for the fender or kerb, the range hood, etc. If 
your silver is badly tarnished use Globe—it won't scratch. 
GLOBE-—the British Metal Polish --is made in two 


Thousands of valuable 


R or ree Acai Bow forms, Paste and Liquid, identical in their polishing properties. . ’ 
London, E., for full prize PASTE: 1ld., 2d., 4d. and larger tins. GUE fin spr eon top cans. which prevent waste) : 
list and particulars. 2d. . Is., and ler 
G2. OF Gules” ‘and Stores “everywhere. @ 
Ba STRENGTH. Sh. 
| 50=1'- ! 
o ; oe ” e | 
Country Life Cigarettes 
“When they are spent , . q 
wiootlin . siner dikes are manufactured only from Rich, Ripe } 
reves? tg my servants Virginia Tobacco of: Fine Quality. : 
adyard Kipling. 1 
penne 10 tor 2d. 20 tor 55d. 
50 for 1/- 1 
JOHN: PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
ry 
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‘ ‘SEEING BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN 


ON THE WORLD’S BEST CYCLE 


The most healthful and delightful way of viewing lovely scenery 
is on a high-quality, easy-running cvcle. 


At atrifling expense. 


with no mechanical worries, & in perfect comfort and freedom. 
“you may visit the beauty spots of the British Isles & enjoy the 
most exhilarating form of recreation which human ingenuity has 
ever devised. The Graves Cycle is ideal for Touring, Every- 
thing which goes to the building of a perfect cycle has been put 
into the Graves machine. Read the Specification and trv to 
suggest how, or where, or what could possibly be put into 


i THE WORLD'S BEST 
| SPECIFICATION: 
REYNOLDS 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 


i DUNLOP 


WE LIVE in tne most beauti- 
ful country in the world; we have 
the most charming and varied 
scenery, historical associations on 
all hands which are a continual 
source of interest and education, 
and forming altogether the most 
delightful and accessible of all 
possible touring grounds. Nothing 


| FIRST GRADE 28-IN TYRES é 
: can surpass the quiet beauty of a 
Pi | LLIPS typical English Country-side, the 
; YOKE AND HINGE BRAKES majestic grandeur of Welsh and 


Scottish Mountain Scenery, or the 
peaceful charm of the English and 
Irish Lake Districts. Every main 
road in Great Britain is studded 
with picturesque old-world villages, 
rich in reminders of the glories and 
struggles of the days now long gone 
by, and in every part of Beautiful 
Britain the finest landscape scenery 
in the world is accessible to all. 


THE GRAVES CYCLE 
is an ideal machine. It is so light, 
easy running, rigid, and admirably 
balanced, the frame material is so 
scientifically distributed as to make 
every ounce of metal yield its 
correct contribution of strength and 
weight-carrying capacity. It is a 
splendid hill-climber, & its proved 
reliability protects the rider against 
all risk of breakdown or delay. 


PHILLIPS 


DE LUXE RAT-TRAP OR 
RUBBER PEDALS 


STURMEY-ARCHER 


THREE-SPEED GEAR 


HANS RENOLD 


TWIN ROLLER CHAIN r 


BROOKS 


B75 PLATED SPRING SADDLE 


WILLIAMS 


PATENT CHAIN 
AND CRANKS 


HOFFMANNS’ 


PATENT STEEL BALLS 


DOVER 


HANDLE GRIPS AND LEVER 
TIPS 


WHEEL 


The ‘‘SILKRITE”’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


A 


‘our mie Ba 


Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in Jevellery and Noveltier, Post Free! 
The LEEDS BARGAIN Co. 


WE DELIVER tic 
Graves ‘Speed King’ 

Modele de Luxe, cxaci- 

ly to specification (Lady's 
or Gent's). Carriage Paid 
to all approved orders. for 
10/* Now. and Easy 
Monthly Paymeuts after 
delivery until the account 
is cleared. The Graves 
Gearantee jor 10 Years 
is behind the machine. 
Fullest approval allowed, 
aud unless you are per- 
fectly satisfied after full 
examination in your own 
home, we will instantly 
refund your money in full. 


you need not have the 
least hesitation in enteust- 
ing us with your order, as 
it is a firm rule in all 
Graves transactions for 
each order to be executed 
subject to the goods being 
considered entirely satis- 
factory after delivery and 
full examiuation. It 
shoutd therefore be clearly 
understood that merely 
sending your order and 
reniittance commits you 
to nothing whatever, 
unless you ure perfectly 
satistied with the machine 
after examination and 
trial, und decide to keep it, 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!! 


G. Gittins, Esq. writes The ‘Siikrite’ Pen would be che pat five times the price.” Rich Eboneen varrel7 inches long, fitted 14--t. Gold 
~ = plated nib; Alls Itself in two seconds! 


“4 et Winche'sea crcloses P.O, 1.6 ge | 
4 t | 


“ Silkvites” 


as Snything I have tried.’ 


2 (Dept. 2); & Richmond Road, Leeds. , 


W. Hyde. Ey. 
; hike this as well 


this luxurious machine better than that already built into it. 


NEVER BEFORE ... 
been offered such a graceful. rigid 
machine at such a low price : neve: 
before such remarkable valuc: 
never before has beenarranged such 
extraordinarily easy terms for such: 
a superb machine. Our tow, com 
petitive price, and our wonderiulls 
simple Easy Payment plan math: 


. the healthful invigorating delights 


of cycling accessible to everyvon 

The Graves Cycle if required tor 
business use, soon covers its cost in 
the saving of train and tram fares. 
to say nothing of the saving of tink 

which would otherwise be lost in 
walking or waiting for trains. W: 
haveenlisted the support of the fore 

most manufacturers in the trade. 
and as will be seen from ou 
specification, the components 
which go to make the complete 
Graves Cycle are supplie:| by 
makers of world-wide renown 


WRITE For CATALOGUE 
A Postcard brings per return ou 
handsome Fine Art Catalogue, 
which exhibitsa full range of Ladies 
and Gent's Machines with detaile<! 
specifications, and full particulars 
of our convenient Easy Payment 

System. This interesting and'prac 


- tical book puts you absolutely on 


the inside track for Cycle Quality & 
Value, & no matter where you live. 
you may profit by our Term: 


ALWAYS ASK FOR) @ 


BEST CIGARETTE PAP x 


STO INTERESTC» 
To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. 


TRANSUISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


No. 1194. 
CUTHBERT GOT CUFFED. 

Hi was a Chinaman of noble birth, and had been 
invited to dine at little Cuthbert’s home. His 
mother was exceedingly anxious that their guest 
should not be made at all uncomfortable by her 
littl: offspring’s curiosity, so she took him asidc 
and carefully ex- 
plained all about 
the yellow skin, 
long braid of 
hair, and almond 
eyes of the 
Mongolians; she 
even showed him 
>) pictures of China- 
y men. More than 
{ anything else she 
impressed upon 
—- «Cuthbert the fact 
that the visitor 
was his father’s 
friend, and was 
to be treated 
with every respect. When the Celestial arrived, 
Cathbert tried hard not to stare or look too curious, 
and succeeded in being very quiet for some time, 
hut much to the surprise of his mother and the 
amusement of the visitor he cried : 

“Tsay, mamma, if he wasn’t our friend, wouldn't 
he be a funny-looking gentleman ?” 

——aee 


cs 


Atte boy scout was seen to take up his stand 
in front of @ policeman and salute him. The 
policeman seemed surprised, and said ;-— 

~ Why do you salnte me, my boy ? I'm not your 
superior offieer !”* 

“TL know that,” said the boy ; “ but you'll do to 
practise on)” 

s etiennentaieseneend 


STILL ALIVE. | 

A Ciry man kept a diary. The following is a 
record of one minute: “ Was nearly run down by 
acab. Narrowly escaped being killed by a bicycle. 
Was almost chopped up by a motor, electric car 
missed me by @ fate, A second cab failed to catch 
me napping. Another bicycle missed me. An 
additional motor didn’t run over me owing to long 
practice dodging them. Reached the kerb-safely, 
hut slipped ona piece of banana peel, and will be 
out of the hospital soon.” Moral—Stay on your 
own side of the street. 


“Tit have you know, stranger, that I belong 
to New York !? gaid the talkative and truthfal (?) 
American, 

*? Deed, an’ wha'd hac thocht it ?”” quoth the 
sceptical Scot. ‘‘ Frae the wey ye've been speak- 
ing. I thocht New York belang’d tae you !”* 


READY FOR A ROUND OR TWO. 

Tre burly prisoner stood unabashed before the 
: aoe judge. It was 
his first time in 
court and before 
a jury. 

“Prisoner at 
the bar,” asked 
the clerk, ‘‘do 
you wish to 
challenge any of 
the jury?” 

The prisoner 
looked them over 
carefully, and 
with a skilled eye. 

“ss Well,” he 
replied, ‘‘P'm not 
: j exactly wot you 
NN. _ Se ~—s calls in training, 
nit T guess T could stand # round or two with that 
fat old geezer in the corner.” 


Postal Orders, Watches, Stylo Pens, Novel Sealing-wav Sets, and Blue Bird Brooches offered in this week's footlines. 


guarantee his job for, say, only two or three years | ¢ hc 


YLT ANOTHER 


First Prize 


(See page 1240). 


WEEK ENDING MAY 81, 1913. 


£2 A WEEK?! 


How to Make Sure of Getting On. 


- Novuine worries a married man more than the 
fear he may lose his job. Many a man, if he could 


One Penny. 


DEAR OLD SOUL! 

Aw old lady stood at the corner of the street 
gazing intently at a tram, Suddenly she stvoped, 
and, pixie up 
a ticket which 
had blown into 


© A x 
ahead, would feel easier in his mind and would, as sthiGel ee . - 


a result, do better work. Doing better work, he sui 
would have no fear of the sack. ‘ fhe Toned i a 
_ That is why many a man loses his position—]car, So ae 
simply because he is afraid of the sack, and that | sympathetic 
fear has a bad effect on his work. If he were not | bystand ora 
afraid he would work better and be promoted.| shouted and 
Guarantee the average man five years in his job } whistled to the 
and he will generally prove successful. conductor- to 
We can’t guarantee you that, but we candothe|stop, boys 
next best ong offer you an income for the next shouted and 
five years. We are again offering £2 a Week for | policemen ‘stood 
Five Years in- the “ Middles” Contest, the sixth | petrified with 
prize of the kind that we have offered in six weeks. | astonishment 
Already five of our readers have made sure of Reaching the 
a certain income of £2 a week for five years. They | tram, she fairly 
have, in fact, laid the foundation of a successful staggered the 
career. Why should you not be the winner in this | conductor by 
week's contest, and get rid of that, fear of being out | handing him the dirty ticket, at the same time 
of'a job? For five years, at any rate, you will be | gasping out: : 
certain of your income. . “eh, mon, what a run I have had! This fell off 
7 We ee a sum . aicay Fee yer car, and——” 
nt to £2 a week for five years has already been aa 
lodged with Lionls Bank, and directly the winner But the conductor had swooncd. 
= Fang eae Bank will pay the £2 out every | Ruporen (who has never seen a zebra lhefore} : 
le ec z) ° 
Cet to work at once. There is not the slightest wn say, Claude, look at the transparent horse. 
reason why you shouldn’t have that income and ou can sce the railings through it. 
be free from anxiety for the next five years. 
There is only one condition under which you can 
win this income, an extremely simple condition : 
You must send in the best *‘ Middle ” this week. 


£100 FOR WEATHER PROPHETS. 


Now that the summer holidays are getting 
nearer everybody is looking forward to a fortnight 
at the sea, or in the heart of the country, away 
from work and worry. 

But before we can have an enjoyable holiday 
two things are necessary—one, fine weather, and 
the other, a full pocket. 

The nearer we get to our holidays the more do 
we study the weather, until finally we all become 
weather experts to a greater or less extent. 

Each day the newspapers publish forecasts, 
readings of the barometer, highest temperatures, 
direction of the winds, and so on at various places, 
and if one of these places happens to be the one that 
we are going to, then every detail is read and our 
own conclusions drawn from them. And it is 
a remarkable thing how often correct we are in 
predicting the weather for the next day ‘or so, after 
very little practice. 

But however expert we may become it doesn't 
give us any exits many for the holiday! Wesimply 
try our best to predict the next day's weather 
because we like to anticipate. 

Now you have an opportunity of turning your 
ability as a weather prophet to good account. Week 
by week we are offering £100 for weather forecasts 
in an extremely simple competition. Allit amounts 
to, in fact, is “ Will to-morrow be hot or cold ?”’ 

‘You now have the opportunity of not only showing 
your ability and judgment in answering this 

uestion, but of adding to your income by answering 
the question correctly in relation to certain towns. 

Even those of you who have not yet thought 
much about the weather can soon become experts 
by reading the weather reports in your daily ae 
Many of you have a natural ability for predicting 
to-morrow’s weather. Turn that ability to account 
and try to win the £100 offered in tte simple 
competition announced on page 1221, 

There is no entry fec whatever, 2 


COLOUR EASILY CHANGED. 

A yousG man the other day said to his best girl: 

“ | visited that fashionable palmist this afternoon, 
and he told me I'd marry a blonde.” 

The girl, who was very dark, said thoughtfully : — 

“Did he say when the marriage would take 
place 2?” 

“ Yes, in three months.” 

“ Well, I can easily be a blonde by that time, 
dear,” said the girl, with a shy smile. 


A Lapy went into a confectioner’s shop, and, 
pointing to some buns, asked the girl :— 

* Are thesc buns to-dav’s ?—because those I 
bought yesterday weren't !” 


NEARLY “NEXT GENTLEMAN.” 

Tur village cricket team were doing pretty badly. 
and their crack batsman. the local arehitect, had 
yet to make the hiz innings which was confidently 
expected of hin. 

But in his 
first over a risky 
short run was 
met with a con- 
fident appeal for 
“yun out.” 

The village 
barber was 
officiating as 
umpire, and he 
answered the q! 
appeal with an 
emphatic ‘not 
out.” 

“ Ah,” said the 
hatsman, with a | f 
sigh of relief, to 
the umpire: 
“That was a 
close shave.” : 

‘rt was that.” agreed the umpire: and added 
in an audible whisper. © if you worn't in the ‘abit 
of ’avin’ a shampoo after wards, I shovld ‘ave said, 
‘Next gentleman, please. ” 


——_————-. 
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Mr. Geores JonNson prodded the turf of Hamp- | Blaker was a pretty girl, her father was obviously 


stead Heath vindictively with his cane. : 

“The trouble with your father,” he said, addressing 
the pretty girl who sat: beside him on the seat carefully 
stndying the small tips of two neat brown shoes 
which protruded from beneath a well-cut blue skirt, 
“the trouble with your father is that he reckons 
he’s Lord Chief Justice and Archbishop of Canterbury 
rolled into one.” 

Miss Muricl Blaker took up the cudgels on behalf 
of her absent parent. 

“Dad is a law stationer,” she said coldly. “ the 
head of a very old-fashioned firm, so he is almost 
a lawyer and naturally he—-— ” 

Being almost a lawyer doesn’t make him Lord 
Chief Justice, and being vicar’s warden at St. John’s 
doesn’t make him Archtishop of Canterbury,” said 
the young man. “Hang it all, Muriel, the way 
he talks to me you'd think the Stock Exchange was 
a den of gambling thieves and I was the biggest 
yvambler and thicf of the lot!” 

“Oh, no!” said the gir. “If you were that 
you'd be making more than three pounds a week !” 

Mr, Johnson glanced at her suspiciously. The bhic 
cyes still fixed upon the tiny shoes were perfectly 
scrious, the wind bad dislodged a brown carl and it 
hung bewitchingly over a small pink car. : 

Mr, Johnson gazed for a few moments, then his 
angec left him and he laughed awkwardly. 

“Well, I'm not blaming him for being proud of 
his trade—I mean profession—but we can't all be 
Jaw stationers, and so far as that goes I shouldn't 
like to start as onc. People tell me it’s a dying 
game, the typewriter having killed the best paying 
part of the job.” . 

“That's silly, George,’ sail the girl. “ Father 
makes a lotzof money, and he’s making more than he 
used to. He never mentions his income to aunt or to 
me, but I know by the way we live that his income 
is increasing. He wants to see you get on, George, 
for my—my sake.” : 

It was growing dusk; one of the young fellow’s 
hands stole round the slim waist, the other pushed 
back the straw hat from his damp forehead. He 
was qttite a good-looking boy when he ceased to 
frown, 

* He wasn't encouraging,’ he said, “It's all 
very well for him to say that being on the Stock 
Exchange is a great temptation to gamble, but if he 
knew my firm he wouldn't think that. I should be 
sacked on the spot if 1 were caught playing that 
game. In the end he gave way a bit and said that 
when I had a couple of hundred pounds in the bank 
he'd consent to our engagement, if [| could prove that 
1 was leading a steady life.” 

The girl sighed. 

* IT told you he’d be very practical.” she said, 

‘“He was,” said the young fellow grimly. ‘ He 
evidently hadn't got much faith in my chan of 
fulfilling the conditions, for he gave me pretty plainly 
to understand that vou were to he perfectly free 
and that I could just drop in occasionally to see you. 
How on earth am I going to live, dearest, if I can only 
ke vou once a week ?” 

* You must try to forget by working hard to make 
and save money, she said ; then in a lower voice and 
with drooping eyclashes, “I often think it’s so nice 
to live close to Hampstead Heath, and the view 
from this scat on a summer's evening is delightful.” 

For a moment Mr. George Johnson failed to under- 
stand, then his arm tightened round the girl's waist. 

“You, you, you——!” 

The speech was somewhat incoherent. It had no 
hearing on the story. 
* * * * * 

Officially a bad cold kept Mr. George Johnson 
from the office! It was the dread of discovery 
that made the journey to Epsom Downs on_ the 
morning of Derby Day such a great adventure. 

George had never becn to a race-meeting before: 
despite the conclusions of the eminent law stationer 
there was little of the gambler in him, for his was an 
old-fashioned firm of brokers who dealt principally 
with old-fashioned clients, unrufficd by Rubber 
Booms, Oil Booms, and the various other booms 
which made or lost fortunes, 

it was Frobisher who was to blame. 

Frobisher, a clerk in his office, had a brother whose 
eweetheact’s third cousin was the wife of a trainer 
with an establishment on the Sussex Downs. 
Frobisher, during a game of dominoes, had regretted 
that he was not a betting man and unable to go to 
Epsom to witness the Derby, for on the authority 
of his brother's fiancée’s third cousin, Black Pearl, 
@ rank outsider, was going to win the big race. 


Temptation had assailed George Johnson. Maurie} 


The Suffragettes have made wu large number of bonds which, fortunately, have jailed to explode. 
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How an Outsider Popped Up in the Derby 
and Caused Two Surprises. 


C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


a well-to-do man. He felt certain that pressure 
would be brought to bear upon her; he was equally 
certain that it would be a ycar at least before he had 
the required two hundred pounds, - 

It had: taken him two ycars to save the hundred 
he already possessed, and taking into account. the 
two pounds ten a year which a generous government 
through the medium of the Post Office Savings Bank 
allowed him, and of cutting down his allowance of 
cigarettes, of having a roll and butter for Inch, 
a year was the very least period possible in which 
to save a hundred pounds, 

So George Johnson, feeling terribly guilty, was 
journeving to Epsom with the intention of getting 
rich quick. A five-pound note was stowed away in 
the lining off his waistcoat, and with that five- pound 
note he was going to hack Black Pearl to win the 
Derby. 

had heard other clerks talk glibly of * inside 
information,”’ and he felt he possessed it; he had a 
*‘ stable tip.’ His prospective—vaguely prospective— 
father-in-law believed him to be a gambler. Well, 
he would be a gambler this once, and if Black Pearl 
won the Derby he ought soon to be in a position to 
claim the girl he loved. 

He fidgetod restlessly in the crowde:! 
of the race special, Nothing venture. nothing win, 
was a very comfortable philosophy just then. 
Leaving Tattenham Corner Station he was assailed 
by dozens of hawkers. 

“Race card. Cards a tanner. “Ere you are, sir, 
a card for six Fine ecls all in jelly, tanner a 
dish——I ‘ave all the winners! Wot did I tell you 
about the Lincoln, gents? Sportsmen, who gave 
you the winner of——Npeshul all the runners an’ 
bettin’.” 

(‘eorge bought a race card and made his way dewn 
the course, e great crowd overawed him. The 
huge grand stand seemed to stand out unnaturally 
white against a black mass in front of it. The roar 
in the rings deafened him. 

The police were clearing the course for, the first 
race when he gained the fimous hill, which serves 
as the poor man’s grand stand. The race was over 
before he properly realised what had happened. 
All he knew was that the bookmakers’ shouts grew 
louder, that they died away at the ringing of a bell near 
the grand stand, then a strange silence, then a growing 
volume of sound, A dozen horses came dashing down 
the hill, a flash of many coloured jackets. 

That was George's first impression of the first horse 
race he had witnessed ; the second was much the same; 
he was a detached spectator: he watches the other 
men make bets so that he should know now how to 
proceed, for the race that followed was the Derby, 
and then he would he one of the excited crowd, 
watching with straining eyes and ‘quickly beating 
heart the progress of the horses as they neared the 
winning post. 

ere was a Jull after the second race, the canvas 
refreshment booths did a roaring trade. 

On the big race I'l wager!” a bookmaker with a 
piercing voice was shouting. “Ere you are, four to 
one the field! To win or a place! Six to one Gold- 
fish, twenty to one Melton. Any price outsiders!” 

George noticed few men approached the man with 
the piercing voice. He knew nothing of betting or of 
bookmakers, but he tuok it that a large number of 
ele present on Epsom Downs that day did, so he 
looke:l. for a bookmaker whom those’ with more 
knowledge than himself were contident te trust. 
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WEEK EXDIXG 


And he found him in the person of one Joey White. 
round whom the crowd clamoured. Afraid to vent;.:, 
into the throng, feeling absurdly bashful, he hii. 
back until the crowd had died away and the ho:.. . 
were parading for the great race of the day. 

A horse named Cragun was a firm favouriic at thi» 
to one, then Goldfish at fives, and half a dozen ot) - 
horses were being fairly well backed, Agains! ;:. 
name of Black Pearl un the slate was chalied 1), 
figure forty. i : 

* Five pounds Black Pearl to win, he svid i. 
vously, as he handed the bookmaker the five-pou.-i 
note, 

The man slightly elevated his eyebrows. 

“Two hundred quid to five, Black Pearl” he sd 
to his clerk, as he handed George a ticket, “ and 
number’s two-six-six.”” 

George took the ticket and carefully put it in 1. 
place from which he had taken his five-powidl note. 
the bookmaker hastily wiped out the figure ~ forty 
from his slate and substituted that of “ ten.” 

The horses had paraded, but the roar in Tatter-:!' s 
ring grew louder, Cragun had gone out in pic. 
they were offering sixes now. George,  walhin~ 
across to where he had heard he could obtains . 
moderately good view of both the start and the fin:.' 
found that the figure ten and in two cases eight \.. 
chalked up against Black Pearl's name. 

He did not realise that it meant the hore oo. 
being backed in Tattersall’s ring. the ring in whis 
the betting influences the starting price of evov 
horse; he only thought that he'd found a gener 
bookmaker. 

A bell clanged out sharply. Of a sudden the rea 
died away, and there was a complete, an unis i: 
silence. 

© They're off!” 

George's heart almost ceased to beat. He sis 
dazzling blot of colour ax the horses swept ont eu the 
skyline towards the ugly station at Taitenhan Coc: 
He ha-l no race glasses and the sun was in his ey - 

* Number nineteen !** he muttered, repetug te 
a parrot the details he had read from the jem 
“Scarlet jacket and blue sleeves, white capt 

The roar broke out afresh, . 

© Black Pearl's on the rails and going cass, sad. 
man beside him. the glasses trembling in dis bon’: 
as he focussed them on the horses, 7 Lt him 
Goldfish! Ah, they're racing now !” 

George saw that the scarlet jacket and ilic-sho.. t 
jockey of Black Pearl just touched him with ti. 


Pho ae 


whip. There were cries of dismay, cheers, aid how: ~ 
chaff. 
“ Black Pearl wins!” xaid the man next iy Corse 
closing his glasscs with a snap. ; ; 
Geurge Johnson had a feeling of sickness. Ws 


the black and white which seemed suv dangerer 
neay catch the scarlet and blue. Two hundied pores 
depended upon it. : Sis 

They were past the post, a number went vps oe 
frame opposite the grand stand! Like a blad ou 
he groped his way to the stand of Joey Whiiv. i 

“Pwo hundred poun-ts, please £7" he said hartes. 

* And five,” said a quiet voice. “You forget vet 
draw your stake as well, but—good Lon. Gor 
Johnson!” ; 

A mist came before George Johnson's eves. f° 
another man stoot beside the bookmaker with vi 
he had betted, a man in evident authority, ant 1 
man was Henry Blaker, the man he hepod woul! 
day be his future father-in-law. 

~ # * ® * * * 

“You see,” said Mr. Henry Blaker, as they je 
neye:! home together jn a first-class carriace 11 « 
early special trein, “found the law stuns 
business was as dead ax a door nail. A pal ot im 
was a bookmaker and was doing well, Tt strnes he 
there was money in it and [ went in with him. te 
a good head for tigures and not the sort of chap te ters 
my head. In the end 1 bought him out. ; 

“TD worked very hard, making my old busts" 
excuse for being away and financing it from my or 
new business. Now I seldom go to the canis. bo 
lve others I can trust to do my work for me. Perhaps 
you'll think I'm a lunatic, perhaps 1 am, Dut 1 owe 
proud of the old brsiness and thought imy-! It 
good as any lawyer, and Vd rather die then Mur 
should find out how I've made my money, aud perlesi~ 
you'll understand nuw why T warned you ash 
gamblixe, for if I can make a fortune by taking me: * 
bets it proves that the bookmaker is bound to win. 

“Yos,” said George, fingering the bankuste- '' 
his breast pocket. 

There was an awkward silence, 

“You'd better come to the office with me aud w 
whilst 1 change,” said Heury Blaker. “* then you +: 
come home with me to dine and see Murie), previa’ - 
you will promise never to make another bet and nev 
to tell her the truth about to-day. You have 
permission to marry as soon as you like, and you‘! 
not find me mean in helping to settle you comfort tably. 

“IT want to have no secrets from my wife, st" 
George, “ but there are times when it is necessity} - 
the happiness of others.” : - 

“Exactly!” said the bookmaker with a fans 
smile. 


= 
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clouds, known to sailors as scud, and the amount 


. of rain that falls varies generally with tl 
Mackerel Sky wens Raity | st sud ese ee Dany 
. ‘the more : 
You Can Become an Excellent Weather Prophet poely dank . 2 
by Studying the Clouds, form the " vail : , 
“Took how cloudy it is! Iti pour shortly!” | sooner will <a +4 . 
How often do you hear that remark? Yet | the rain be ie J 


over, as arule. 
When a dark 
Nimbus cloud 
is topped by 
heavy masses 
of clouds like 


-luuds do not necessarily mean rain; in fact, they 

mean quite the reverse in a good many crse:. 

‘louds, indeed, will tell you more about the coming 

weather than any other signs, 
‘\ 


os 


provided you 
thoroughly 
understand 


the meaning | huge moun- 
of the clouds | tains, then 
you see. look out for 
“The three | thunder. 


Here are a 
few hints for 
forctelling the following day's weather. First of all 
look at the north-west for your weather. However 
threatening the sky may appear, if you see a bit 
of blue in the north-west you won't have a 
steady downpour, At the worst it will only be 
showery. 


chief types of 
clouds are 
the Cirrus, 
Stratus, and 
Cumulus, and 
the best times 
to study them 


cloud, 


are at sunset 
and sunrise. |, If the day has been very fine and the bluc sky 
Cumulus|is suddenly ag 
boy yom sce these Cumulus clords clouds are the specked over in 
Poy gradually melt awey, you can most impres- the evening ; 
iphesy a spell of fine weather. sive of all | With little curly 


clouds then ,. 
look out for a ~ 
change 
weather. 
longer they 
take to form 
the longer the 
time before the 
change comes 
about. 

A red sun in 
the carly morn- 
ing is a bad 
sign, for there 
will be wet 


uuds and are more commonly to be seen in 
“omer than winter. 

‘These clouds, shown in the first picture, pile 
ihemselves up in masses near the horizon. When 
tev are only of a moderate size and gradually melt 
away during the evening they indicate a spell of 
rye weather. But if, on the contrary, the clouds 
-uutinue to pile themselves up like huge snowy 
mountains, then look for rain. 

‘The second illustration shows the Stratus cloud, 
venerally settee, 
immed at the —_ 
ond of a fine sg 7 pee 
day. It is like ee one etree cles 
a widely  ex- 
tonded hori- 
zontal sheet. se ME 
and hanging 
sv low that it 
irequently 
iouches the . 
cuth’s surface * 
it the form of 
» foe When 
sich clouds are 
ismed in’ the 
worning — it 
tills the sky 
«xperts to look out for another fine day. Stratus 
clouds, indeed, seldom indicate rain. 

Cirrus clouds, as their name indicates, are white, 
culy clouds, like curly hair or curly feathers. 
ibcy are the highest of all clouds, floating five 
1» ten miles above the earth. and often drifting in 
quite a contrary direction to clouds lower down. 
‘ivrits clouds are called by sailors cts’ tails, or 
wares’ tails, and generally foretcll rain. 

When Cirrus clouds lie in long. straight wisps 
fiom west to east, then be sure that rain ts coming. 
When they float at a lower level than usual they 


Lok owt for thunder and lightning 
when you sce a dark, threatening 
Niubus clond. Note the seud, or small 
weather before clouds thrown off. 
the next twenty-four hours are over. ‘Though the | 
sky at sunrise may be absolutely cloudless. yet 
if the eastern horizon is red or orange the clouds 
will roll up and rain will probably fall befove 
nightfall. 

“ Evening red and morning grey, 

‘Two sure signs of one finc day ” 

is another pretty safe rule. 


—— 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


“MILK” CONTEST. 

Readers were invited to suggest what the “ young | 
man” replied when, having staved rather lute to see 
his cweetheart, her father called down the stuirs, 
“Mary, tell your young man not to tip over the 
morning's milk as he gees out.” Five watches were 
offered tor the kest things ssid, and the winners were 
as follows: 

G. H. Betchley, 6 Poy! Cottages, 
L. Letehford, 366 Queena Park Rd., 
Stevenson, 9 Granville Rd., Carlisle; 
Whitekirk, Preston Kirk, N.B.; W. 
Guinne?3 Bldgs., Vauxhall, $8.5. 

* AERO” CONTEST. 


“A man in a fast aeroplyne"? was the first line of a 
Limerick which competitors were asked to complete, 
and the following were the winners of the five eeuling- 


Stratus clouds, which alnost touch the 
eurth, also indica’e fre weather, 


Colnbrook, Bucks; 
brighton; Miss k. 
J. D. Stewart. 
D. Wright, 9&0 


Necor ; i , s cirro-c s, § wax gets offered for the best attempts : 
ne what is known as cirro cumulus, small, ng gels offered for the Urown Hall, Caraberwell, 8.E.: 
round masses | a" Seldon, 71 Faversham Rd., Catford, S.E.; W. E. 
arranged in | Sleigh, Acrise School, Folkestone; F. Smith, 11 Sunny 
Wy erou 8 Or lines Ter., Stanley, $.0.. Co. Durliam; Miss B. Sutherland, 
ue i ig baer 1p 8, | 2 North Grove, Roker, Sunderlaad. 
‘ -- giving the “ALTER” CONTEST. 


appearance In this contest readers were invited to submit other | 


known as] jokes for which the illustration on page 1121 would 
mackerel sky, | be suitable, The prizea ot five stylo pens offered for 
. Y> | the best alternative jokes ecnt in were won bz the 
fourth ms EBo| flowing ia gr st. Mory St.. Cardiff; D. Elder, 20 
yur - S. Arno . Mary St., Cardiff; D. er, 2 
fourth EMS" | oduey Bt, Bdinbureis: F. W; Iungworth, 23 Zig Zas 
Ons Rd.. Liscard; H. F, Vovsev, 46 Nadine St., Charlton; 
* \ anackerel | G. Williams, 93 Foleshill Rd., Coventry. 
sky, “HERO" CONTEST. 
Not twenty- Prizes of five watches were offered for the beat four- 
four hours | line verses, commencing “He faced the ordeal bravely 
a as the parson tied the knot,” and the winners were as 
dry follows : i ty eee ; 
is one of the R. J. Barnes, West Boro’, Wimborne, Dorset; Miss M. 


Miss M. 
Oxon; 
Mies 


Fletcher, 45 Westmoreland Rd.. Bromley, Kent; 
Norton, Trelawney, Priest ill, Caversham, 
C. A. Parkin, 20 Mayfield St., Halifax, Yorks; 
D. Swann, 25 Gough Rd., Birmingham. 

“ COMPLETE" CONTES?7. 

For the best sentences formed from any three com- 
plets lines sclected from the reading matter in vw. 
dated May 3rd, prizes of two five-shilling pestal orders 
were ofiered. ‘The winners were: 

Mrs Brooker, 98 Beantort St. Southend-cn Sea; D. 
Wrags, Glea View, Bradwell, ShoMeld. 


" ; é 3 oldest and 
mye while, curly, Cirrus clonds fers truest of 
“lean, Shey float high up, fen iniles weather saws. 
above the carth. The Nimbus 
oud is a mixture of all threo of the chief 
types of clouds. It is a dark, shapcless cloud, 
‘ith ragged edges, as a rule, and floats about a 
hile high, From its surface it throws off Cirrus 


—I want a funny recipe for a Suffragette bomb—one (nel will not 
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a | MURDER WITH GARE. 


ce 
How Some Very Cruel Criminals Have Tried to 
Cover Up All Traces of Their Crimes. 

Or murders, criminal experts will tell you, only 
about seven in a hundred are premeditated. The 
other ninety-three are the result of sudden mail 
passion. 

These rare cases in which the killer goos about his 
terrible purpose deliberately are the ones which 
rouse public interest to its highest pitch, and it is 
a crime of this description which has recentls 
occurred at Gussage St. Michael, in the heart of 
the beautiful Dorset country. 

On Sunday, March 30th last, two boys walkiuss 
in Stovel Wood found what appeared to be an open 
grave, with a spade lying near by. Thinking 
it had been dug for the purpose of burying some 
dead animal frum the neighbouring farm, they 
paid no particular attention. ; 

Yet now it is supposed that the grave had been 
made by the murderer of Winifred Mitchell, and 
probably the unfortunate girl was still alive at Uic 
time whea her murderer was engaged in prejxring 
her tomb. 

The plans made by assassins of this type for 
conceiling the evidences of their crimes are of many 
different kinds. A disused cellar is a favourite spot 
fur the concealment of a victim's body. 

Hidden for Two Vears. 

It was in an old cellar under Number 4 Euston 
Square, that the body of Mrs. Hacker was hidden. 
Quicklime had been piled over the body, and rubbish 
heaped on top. There the remains lay hidden for 
nearly two years until the cellar was re-opened to 
take ina ton of cual for a new lodger. In this case 
the murderer never paid the penaliv for his ov hee 
crime, and the mystery remained unsolved. 

Quicklime, if used in‘ sufficient quantities, will 
destroy a body. Other similar agents have been 
employed by murderers. 

‘Three years ago last April, a pretty typist named 
Eva Swan disappeared in San Francisco. It was 
not until the following September that her body wis 
found beneath the cement flocring of an cmpty 
house. 

Gallons of nitrie acid had been poured on the 
body for the purpose of destroying all evidence 
of identity, but the thick layer of wet cement which 
had been immediately used to cover the body had 
prevented the acid from doing its work, and the 
result was that the unfortunate girl was at onc 
identified and her murderers arrested. 

Greenacre, who killed Hannah Brown, dismem- 
hored the body and carried the pieces, one by one, 
by omnibus from Camberwell all the way to the 
Regent's Park, where he dropped them into the 
canal. But by some curious oversight he failed to 
weight the bundles in which he had tied up the 
yemains, and ihe result was that the unfortunate 


| woman's legs were found floating, by a labourer, and 


eventually Greenacre’s guilt was brought home. 


Dropped Customers through Trap-Door. 

A river has always been considered a good place 
for the disposal of a murdered body, Some years 
ago a man named Bobbe, who owned a simall cigar 
shop near the river in Berlin, made a trap in the 
floor in front of his counter, through which he 
evidently intended to drop his victims iniv a cellar 
beneaih, which communicated with the river. 
His scheme was discovered before any  mischict 
vas done, and he got off with a term of imprisonment. 

‘Ag soon as he was released he made» plan to rob 
an isolated house near Berlin occupied by a widow 
and her two sons. fle rented a room on the 
ground floor, and procecded to construct a trap 
similar to the old one. Beneath the fleor he 
burrowed 2 decp hole. He then shot the unfortunate 
woman and her sons. and dropped their bodies into 
the hole. Happily for humanity at large, he was 
caught and condenined to death, 

Evervone remembers the Monte Carlo trunk 
tragedy of 1007. A few months later an Italian 
murderer adopted a somewhat similar method oi 
disposing of his victiny’s remains. 

Before the murder he ordered a large packing- 
case, and when he had completed the crime he cut 
the body to pieces with a knife, packed thera 
in the box and ordered a cab. He told the man te 
drive to a certain empty farm outside the lows. 
‘There he took the box out, sent the cab away, and, 
buikling a huge fire. placed the box on it. Ut was 
only that a caretaker had heen left. ia the farm. 
house which led te the discayers ob the crimes 
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“T wouldn't call it cowardice, oll mons s.° 
Freckles encouragingiy. ‘I know youre ay place’ 
as they're made, but when a chap’s been bullied + 
three years like we have he’s bound to get some of 1: 
life knocked out of him,” 

Two days later when the Baltimore had worked 
way out into the Atlantic she met a northe:ly b,- 
and with shortened canvas went roaring soutliw. 
the wind singing in her cordage and humming in :; 
bunt of her sails. - 

By three bells in the first dog watch (half-p.-1 1) 0° 
the stiff breeze had strengthened to hali a eal. 
Bristow, who was on deck, after casting a eye to win. 
ward, came to the break of the poop and oniercd i. 
main upper topgallant sail to he furled. He vasi: . 

rticularly evil mood that day, and before they. 
ad time to get to the down haul and tripping lin. : 
had started to shake them up with a ville 
blasphemy. : 

** Look alive there, you soldiers,” he yell. 


Telling How He Met His Match from an 
Unexpected Quarter. 


By SCUDAMORE JARVIS. 


unpleasant features made still more unattractive by a 
fierce scowl 

“Where's that loafing new chum?” he growled, 
screwing up his cves to accustom them to the gloom in 
the half-deck. “Is that you. Loughton? What the 
Dlazes are you doing here below when there’s six | 
weeks’ work waiting for you on deck! Get out, or by 
all that’s holy I'll shift: you so yuick you'll wish you'd | 
never seen me!” 

Three years of constant bullying had left its mark 


THe first mate of the Baltimore was a bully—a relic 
of the old Cape Horner days, when sailing ships were 
manned by the seum of the seven seas, and authority 
was entorced with the weight of a bony fist backed up ! on young Loughton, and with a glance at his brother 
by a mascular arm or a brass belaying pin hastily { he slipped past the mate on to the deck, He wanted : ; 
snatched from the topgallant rail, Days when murder ! to stay behind and protect the Kid from Bristow's ; You want me to come wore among you an] wakes 
on the high seas went by the name of accident, and | bratality, but he knew too well that the slightest | UP with my boot ? hat a crowd wok slabsin 
brutal officers carried their authority to such execss | hesitation on his part wonld mean a harsh word | bumble-footed Dutchmen you are! Now then, 
that certain ships had difficulty in getting crews to | followed by a blow, and although he was no coward | aloft there two of yous and, make it fast. of 
sail in them. | he feared the mate a< a cowed dog dreads its cruel my there. Get into the rigging, d'ye hear : 

Bristow, the mate @* the Baltimore, was a short. | master. e pointed to the Kid, who was coiling up» | 
thick-set, brawny man, with a round bullet bead and ; ~~ Hardly had he reache:t the deck when he heard a down haul on deck—the prerogative of tir-t \« 

a face that resembled a mask carved out of weod, whimpering :cream, and Bristow appeared dragging | &Pprentices who are not cxpeeted to Bo & ft at bee 

A bristling moustache half-hid a cruel, thin-lipped | the Kid by the cellar. ; weather, The boy ie a i 1 ante at th ha 
mouth, and a pair of small, evil eyes glinted fiercely |“ Take that!’ he shouted, cuffing the boy soundly. tapering mast, and the piece of flapping canva- u!: 


from under a pair of shaggy eyebrows; and when he 
spoke the crew obeyed with an alacrity bern of 
fear. 

They knew too well that a fierce blow generally 
followed bis commands, and the man who lingered on 
leck when there was a sail to be furled often found 


1 That'll learn you to loaf below when better boys 
; than you can ever hope to be are working their fingers 
to the bone. Go and help waeh down decks, and if 1 

: find you scrimshanking below again I'll half kill you. 
The poor, seasick voungster crawled wearily for’ard, 
; and fur the next two hours staggered to and tro with 


1 
j 
| 
{ 
i 
j 
| 
' 


himself helped aloft by a fierce kick from a heavy sea- | two heavy weoden buckets till every bone in his | 


hoot. And so the Baltimore—a full-rigged ship out of 
Liverpool—was known as “a hard caxe packet.” and 
no man shipped in her unless he was forced to do s0 by 
adverse circumstances, 

Occasionally some burly seaman had turned on the 
mate with a blow, and a savage fight with no quarter 
given had been the result. . 

Two struggling figures in Gripping oilskins had 
fought savagely and silently on the wet, glistening 


; weak little boly was racked with anguish, At last | 


+ the welcome cight hells sounding the cessation of work 

1 rang out, and a few minntes later the apprentices sat 
in their gloomy half-deck over pannikins of evil- 
smelling tea. 


| cats gcdiingeigcuminganestriaias. 
~A KISS IN THE DARK. 


him, and then looked appealingly at the mat... 


“ Lay up aloft, d'yc hear me!” shouted th: ° 
“If you ain't on that yard in ‘arfa » 


fiercely. 
I'll flay the skin off you!” 


The elder Loughton sprang into the riggins, | | 


Bristow called him back. 


“Not you—let that whimpering little our ds 


Go on, you, or Fl come down to you iv a min: 


The poor boy stepped gingerly into the rizsis-. 
and started to go aloft, clutching at the ratline-: 


trembling fingers 
urging him to greater 5 


afraid to step out on to the yard. 


* Lay out on to that yard!” howled the mat. | 


With the mate’s brutal 
he crawled to the 1+. 


~The voyage has started well,” said Freckles, with | gallant mast, and there hung, clutching the «!9\ 


voice rising above the roar of the wind, “lay. 


decks, while the Baltimore di her nose to green : @ or T——’. 
seas and rolled heavily in ie ocea acl but the To-day I asked of Madge, the winsome ¥ ate Kid gingerly put one dont ce e se i a i 
inborn tighting instinct of the mate ha ways pre- sprite and a a m yrse at f+ 
nel. and the seaman had slunk forward, his To cian I'm pledged by grace of love's @ slowness, let go the weather brace. : 
face bleeding and hia ribs aching from the impact of a ofd story, 4 ' acon to pee Jaw, the pe an : 
istow’ -boots. ’ »cen hauled round so that i not get the full fo: 
Bul os oe tin rrierittoess, however, that he vented “Were you not rather startled when, last 9 of ic ghee andthe = yer he fenied easier, rut . 
his bullying nature to the full extent, for he seemed night, ® should have been done before the bey went al. 
to regard the unfortunate boys as his legitimate prey, a I caught you in the dark conservatory = Whether Bristow let the brace go ot Ce That °° 
and not a day pe at sea without one of the lads @™ And kissed you?” The effect of her reply because he hed just remembered it, or w bethys ms 
seeking his bimk with a discoloured cye or au aching ; 5 it deliberately to frighten the Kid is an open «1 
head. . a I'll leave for you to glimpse, then draw but while the Kid was half-way betwecn the ta-t | 
On rare occasions the skipper had remonstrated with R the curtain: @ the yard it slipped away from under him, and i). 
him, for the boys had parents who complained to the @ “Well, no, not startled,” came her answer moment hia slight form came hurtling do-vns 
owners, but the mate would always reply that he was a shy; bs gol age a cee! aan from oe ~ : 

i i . s ¥ - id v Sekerd tle . 
eo is ag he would say. ‘‘ Let me man- a “I thought ‘twas you bat seitsat ¥ fan Mikan Gove a cael relict, 1 ithe ds 
handle shety 6 tit, and they'll be all the better for it Te certain!” Kg slight figure had strack the rigging. , 
afterwards. What sort of a dog does a pup makc if Q‘eeqececeececeececeeeeeeceecece For a moment he hung there, one lez thie ti 


he ain't licked, and boys are pups—cvery one of 
em.’ 

On the ontward voyage from Liverpool to ‘Frisco 
the Baltimore was carrying seven apprentices, one of 
whom, a pale, rather sickly youth, was making his 
first trip. 

As the big ship howed gracefully to the swell of the 
Trish Sea and the fresh sow-west wind hummed 
through the rigging the new hand sat—a pathetic, 
huddled figure—on his ser-chest, and thought of the 
cumforinkfe home ashore he had but recently left. 

His elder brother—a tall, fourth-year apprentice.-- 
stood watching him sympathetically, and Ueobecs the 
wisdom of his parents in sending the youngest of the 
family into such a hard and thankless profession, for 
the boy's slight frame was not fitted to withstand the 
hardships of a sailor's life. 

* Feeling better, hid $°’ he asked soliciteusly. 
* Lay down in your bank for a hit; youl soon get 
over it.” 

The door opencd suddenly ; a freckled-facedl ap- 
prentice looked in, 

* What's up, Loughton?” he asked: and then, 
seeing the younger hoy, he nodded his head svm- 
pathetically.‘ Seasick, poor kid! Say, what a fool 
you were, Loughton, to let your people send a weak 
little chap on a ship like the Baltimore.” 

* L advised them not to,” replied Loughton, lecking 
at his brother anxiously ; * but they never will believe 
the yarns Ff te'l them, ° 

* How did they account for those two missing front 
tecth of yotrs 1” asked Freckles, ** Didn't you tell 
them about Bristow 7 (sood heavens, the brute will 
half kill your young brother—a small, weak chap like 
he is just about the mate's mark,” 

* He'd better not !"’ burst out Loughton furiously. 
“He's made my life a misery for three years, and Eve 
put up with it, but 'm hanged if he’s going to bully 
the hid—the hulking cad!” 

Freckles’ figure disappeared from the doorway with 
a jerk, and the sinist:r face of the mate peercd in, his 


* . ° . ‘ ° . - ate i IN 
—for the jive funniest recipes in 30 words L will give Hulf-cro-un Postal Orders. Mark posteards “ Ponb."”’ (See pate :- 


a groan, “ Fight hours out from Liverpool and 
Smith's had a rope ending, Kid J.oughton’s been 
cuffed, and there's a Dutchman in the fu'k’s with a 
air of eyes on hin as if they'd been done with a 
Hacking brush. Oh, what a happy ship!” 

© Thank Heaven it’s my last voyage! said Loughton, 
with a sigh, 

“What we ought to do is to get a prizefighter to 
ship as an able seaman,” suggested Freckles; ‘ and 
then when Bristow started his bucko business he 
would get a thrashing that would last him for a life- 
time. After that we should have some peace, for if 
once a bully like Bristow gets a hiding he never gets 
over it.” : 

4 I wonder if I could do it ¢ “said Loughton thought- 
fully. 

“What ?"’ came a chorus from the half-deck, 

“You surely aren't thinking ef standing up to 
Bristow ¢"’ asked Freckles in surprise. 

Loughton nodded. 

“Tve been thinking of nothing else ever since be 
' knocked out my front teeth off the Western Ielands, 
last voyage,’ he sail. “V've been taking boxing 
lessons every day whilst I was at home, and I'm going 
to try.” 


“ 


| ‘Bat, you silly duffer,’ exclaimed Freckles, ‘ he 
; was calling vou every name he could lay his tonguc 
' to a little while ago, and vou never turned on him.’ 
| “I know,” replicd Loughton dismally, ‘I'm so 
; scared of him that I haven't the pluck to face him 
; when he’s near; but if only I could forget myself for 
' a moment and conquer my terror Tal fight him like— 
like I fought you first voyage, Freckles.’ 

Freckles felt his nose thoughtfully and nodded. 

‘Tm taller than he is by some three inches,”” went 

on Loughton; “and though Um only nineteen, I'm 
las strong as any man in the ship bar Bristow, and on 
top of that I'm a pretty good boxer, and Bristow isn’t. 
Yes, I believe Pve a small chance if only J could get 
over my cowardice,” 


ratlines, his hands clutching desperately 9° tu: 
He swayed outwards with the roll of the ship. 
and next moment would have fallen to the de’ 
at that moment a Russian Finn, who, with themes © 
of his race, had dashed aloft, reached the Luv. 

The Finn's muscular arm shot out just 43 the 4 
fingers slipped from the stay, and, gripping th 


collar, dragged him into safety. Then 


a 


; 


cheer came from below as he swung the bey o 


shoulder and ran nimbly to the deck. 
The elder Loughton, who had becn 


too ovel * 


with horror and terrer to move, ran fora ) \ 
deul-white face, and bent over his o'h:'. 


heaved a dee 
unhurt, and then with his mouth set in 
he pulled off his vilskins and sea-boots. 
“Serve the voung pup right!” said t] 
came forward. He had 


the danger had 
ing rage. 


future. Why, what the deuco ! ’—for Lough 


sigh of relicf on finding tl 


re ott 


been thoroughly 

when he saw the result of his brutality, ani! ms 
passed bis fear had turned to niie®- 

“That'll learn him to be move ©! 


my 


blazing eyes, had pushed his way betwevn ile : 


and the boy. 


Tho apprentice was standing in his stockings : 
and thin dungarees, and the expression on | 


showed that he meant business, The crew. 
excitement, gathered round in anticipation « 


daring boy. 
Loughton wasted no t 
disgust had screwed 


he feared nothing, and before the mate ¢ 
himself he had struck out savagely and Jai 

fret blow, and a 
Lough on had 


on the brutal face. It was the 
much depends on the start of a fight 


of 
every ounce of strength he could comma... 


punch, 
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in store, though they trembled for the fute «t ° 
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ime in words—hi: '-« 
his courage up to the point © 
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could cits 
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Bristow reeled hack, the blood trickling fron 


lips, and, then, with a rear of rage, 
boy, who stood waiting fer him with 


hi- 
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he dashed ast 
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russ his chest and his head thrown back, The mate 
“me in with a rush, but his heavy sea-boots slithered on 

“ke slippery deck, and Loughton stepping nimbly aside, 
‘iashed his right to the mate’sfaceas he stumbled past. 
“It Bristow paused to consider he would have 
vatised that the despised youth had both strength and 
silat his command, and moreover had a great advan- 
‘ge through being unhampered by oilskins and sea- 
hot ho been wise ho would have followed 
Loughton’s example, but his authority had been 
outed by a mere apprentice, and he was too mad with 
rage to delay the unishment he meant to administer. 

Picking himself up from the deck he hurled himself 
at the boy, but, keeping his head, Loughton gave 
around quickly and skilfully fought the mate off. He 
knew that he must avoid coming to close quarters, 
where the mate, by reason of his terrific strength, 
would have the advantage, and so he met the savage 
yash with a well-directed straight left. It caught 
the mate on the nose, drawing blood and sending his 
head back with a jerk, and the apprentice, stepping 
hack quickly, shot his left. six times in succession to 
Hiristow's face amidst the delighted shouts of the crew. 

Bristow shook his head like an angry bull—he was 
finding the boy an awkward customer to tackle, and 
fora moment he considered the advisability of removing 
his sea-boots. He feared the gibes of the crew, how- 
wor, if he took such steps to thrash a mere boy, and 
wailing for a roll of the ship he hurled himself forward. 

This time the apprentice was not quick enough ; 
his left shot out like a piston-rod and landed heavily 
iut it failed to check Bristow's rush, and next moment 
the mate was at close quarters, 

His huge, muscular arms swung like flails, landing, 
vith dull, sickening thuds, on the boy's body, and wit 
cich punch the mate jerked himself off his feet to get 
raore weight behind his blows. 

“Now I've got you, you young cur!” he panted. 
* By Jingo, VM kill you.” - 

He ripped in two savage upper-cuts at Loughton’s 
‘aly, and then, suddenly straightening up, he swung 
his right full to the boy's jaw. With a crash, Loughton 
went to the deck, but though his wits were scattered 
and his brain numbed, he rose just in time to escape 
the mate's sea-boot as it flashed past his head. 

Again Bristow tore into him, and once more rained 
the terrible punches at the boy's head and body. 
vick's strength was fast departing under the hail of 
hlows, and he was making a last despairing effort to 
throw the mate off when Bristow’s foot slipped as the 
Sultimore took a heavy plunge. He threw himself 
forward to regain his balance, and Dick, stepping 
wiickly backwards, swung his right arm upwards with 
til his force. 

His fist landed with a thud on the mate's chin, and 
the impact of the blow, coupled with a sudden roll 
uf the ship, sent Bristow flying into the scuppers. His 
ead struck a stanchion with a sickening crash, but 
‘hough stunned and half-blinded the inborn fighting 
‘istinet compelled him to rise and continue the struggle. 

He dashed forward once again, but the wide, staring 
ves told that he was practically unconscious, and the 
apprentice, stepping back, nerved himself for a supreme 
cort. With his left he pushed the mate's head back 
to the correct distance, and, then, balancing himself 
surely on his feet, he swung his right with every ounce 
of strength he could command behind it. 

His fist canght the mate below the ear with a thnd, 
and for a second Bristow stood swaying, with sagging 
‘nees. Then his legs went from under him, and, with 
actash, he toppled insensible to the deck. 

The bully of the Baltimore had met his Waterloo 
at last, and, as Freckles had prophesied, his nature 
altered entirely from that day. 

_The memory of his defeat may have rankled con- 
facto but he had received the thrashing he 
thoroughly merited, and whether he dreaded a further 
encounter with the apprentice or whether he began 
ts sce the evil of his ways the fact remained Bristow 
lwcame a reformed man, and the Baltimore in turn 
Lecame as comfortable as a sailing ship can he. 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 

Mon., May 26. 

Some people have no higher ambition than to be 
numbered among those present. 
Tues., May 27. 

‘There is no way of keeping a secret like forgetting it. 
Wed., May 28. 
, Foolishness has many forms, but the forms adopted 
y the other fellow always secm the most foolish. 
Thurs., May 29. 

Many a married man has a chaperon in his wife. 
Fri., May 30. 
; Wa often bear a great tragedy, a great sorrow, 
more calmly than we do the petty annoyances of life ; 
‘cas are more disconcerting than elephants. 
mats May 31, 
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tee ins you beara man saying that every man has 
fie © ce you are generally safe in concluding that 
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£100 OFF 


In this contest the following eight readers sent in correct coupons, and therefore share the £100 


offered, euch receiving £12 1%3.: 


21 Dalrymple Road, 
5 Pridbom R 


r 


ig 


aw 


O 
LE AMINGTON SPA 
FELIKSTOWE 


May 30th, so study the forecasts and reports 
on the east coast it may be “ generally fair ancl tine, 


towns in the coupon was Blackpool 
of Blackpool, on the west coast. 


the summer resorts in the coupon are situated. 


Remember ! 


We will pay the sum of £100 to the 


are marked correctly. 


ractically certain that the temperature of Felixstowe, on the east coast. 
You would therefore strike out Blackpool with your pen. 
same way you would deal with other towns in the coupon. 


{ ilia Eakins, Dunbenes, Limerick, Ireland; Miss Humphries, 
ristol; R. Lomas, 8 Lancaster Avenue, Didsbury, Manchester; J. 
oad East, Thornton Heath, Surrey ; J. Owen, 102 West Street, Faversham, Kent; Mrs. 
D. Sanderson, 4 Dixon Street, Carlin How, Yorksbire, ( 
Yorks.; A. H. Welham, Oxford Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 


WILL 
> HOT or 


obsly, 
R.S.0.; C. P. Wadsworth, Hook Road, Goole, 


IT BE 
COLD? 


Yet another 


£100 


Weather Prophets in our 
New Summer Contest. 


Now that summer is coming on we are 
all very anxious to know if we are going 
to have a fine, hot summer or a cold, wet 
one, and the study of weather forecasts 
becomes a most fascinating occupation. 

In the coupon below we give you two 
lists of summer resorts. 

What you have to dois to study the weather 
forecasts and reports, and having decided 
what will be the highest temperature in 
cach town next Friday, strike out, with 
your pen, the one town in each pair 
which, according to your calculation, will 
be cooler than the town opposite to it. 
Thus, supposing in the list Blackpool and 
Margate are given together, and you decide 
that Blackpool's temperature will be higher 
than that of Margate, strike your pen through 
Margate. 


READ THIS ADVICE CAREFULLY. 


In order to determine what the temperature is likely to be in a given 
to consult the weather reports in the daily papers. You want to find out the temperature for Friday. 
for some days before. 
with a humid, thunderstorm tendency, warmer,” while 
on the west coast it may be * inclined to showers, lower temperature.” Suppose one of the pairs of 
and Felixstowe. With such a weather forecast as that given, it is 


lace, it will ke advisable 


Possibly a forecast may tell you that 


will be higher than that 
In the 
The map above will show you where 


Attempts must reach us not jater than 5 p.m. 


next Thursday, 
readcr frou whom we reczive a coupon on which all the towns 
Jn the event of no reader sending in an absolutely correct coupon, the sum of 


May 29. 


£25 will be paid to the reader who sends in the coupon which is most nearly correct. 


The temperatures given in tho daily weather 
report issued by the Meteorological Office will be 


| regarded as correct in deciding the competition. 


Conditions with which Competitors must comply : 


1, The name ofthe summer resort in each pate on the Coupon which you 

the lower muxin.um temperature on Fridey, 

y . When you consider that the two 

towns will botl have the same maximum temperature, don't cross 
out either. 

Names and uddressea must pe written in ink in the space vovided 
on the Entry Form. Typewr:ting aud biacaiead pencil cannot 
ba accepted, 

3. When you have filled up theentry furm, ent it ou’ and 
envelope addressed to the 
Strect, London, W.C, Mark your envelope 
top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 
arrive not later than 5 p.m, Thursday, May 28th. Attomptsarriving 
later than five o'clock will be disqualifled, 

4. Competitors may send {nas many entry forms as they wish, and any 
number of raons can inclose their Coupons in one envelope, 
provided the proper amount of postage is aMixed. 

5. The sum of £100 will be awarded to the competitor from whom the 
Kaditor receives an entry form which proves to be correct according 
tothe oficial temperatures issued by the Meteorological Office. Inthe 
event ofa tie this sum will by divided. 

G. Should no competitor send in an absolutely correct entry form, £25 
will Le awarded to the competitor who sends the entrv form wh ch 
ia most nearly correct. In the event of atie this sum will be dividee. 

7. The Editor of Pearson's Weelly will accept no responsibility 1 regard 
to the lozs or nun-delivery of any attempt submitted, and provf of 
posting will not be accepted as proof ct receipt. 

8. The temperatures (tN p.m.) {: sued in the daily w eather report ofthe 
Metcorolugical Office will be regarded as correc: in deciding theo com- 
petition, Itfor any unforeseen reason no maximum temperature is 
recorded by tho Metcoroiogical OMice fir one or more towns Inthe 

obtalaed by the Editor shall be taken es 


Coupon, the record 
correct. 2 


NO ENTRY FEE. 


Then add a line of your own— 


a tee 
PEARSON'S WEATHER CONTEST. 


yon consider will 


oe ° 
Cross out the town iv each pair which 
riduy, Muy 30th. 


have the lower maximum temperature on 


BOURNEMOUTH LOWESTOFT 
RAMSGATE FELIXSTOWE 
ABERYSTWITH BUXTON 
ILFRACOMBE SOUTHPORT 
BLACKPOOL WEYMOUTH 
COLWYN BAY BEXHILL 

ST. ANDREWS TEIGNMOUTH 
HARROGATE LLANOUDNO 


WALTON-ON-NAZE SEAFORD 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA MARGATE 


FOLKESTONE HASTINGS 

BRIGHTON PAIGNTON 
EASTBOURNE WORTHING 

RHYL TORQUAY 
SCARBOROUGH WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


LEAMINGTON SPA SOUTHSEA 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and 1 agree to 
abide by, the conditions printed in °* Pearson's 


Weekly. 
RY ee ee wae 
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] Like America but: 
Mr. HARRY LAUDER 
Tells Below Some of His 
Exciting Experiences During 


His Recent Long Tour in 
the United States. 


Yes, Iam glad to be back agaio, though T always 
enjoy my tours in America. For one thing, the 
climate suits me, but during my recent tour I had 
some experiences of it that 1 am not likely to forget 
in a hurry. . ; 

Only those who have heen in America can realise 
how big it is, and how big are its cities and rivers 
and plains. 
stretch on and on for hundreds of miles, and some 
of the rivers are so broad that when you stand 
on one bank you can scarcely see the opposite 
shore. 

In many places these rivers have had to be banked 
up with great “levees,” or dykes, to keep them 
from overflowing across the great flat plains and 
swamping the towns near by; for in many 
the towns are on a lower level than the surface of 
the great rivers that flow past them, being built 
on land reclaimed from the river. 


Down On the Levees. 


The levees, of course, are of tremendous size and 
strength, according to the pressure of water they 
have to resist. Some of them are as much as fifty 
feet across, and it doesn’t seem possible, to look at 
them, that the river could ever break through. 
But there are times when the dyke gets weakened. 
and when next the river rises it breaks through sure 
enough and causes terrible loss of life and damage 
to property. 

Such a disaster happened while I was in Ohio a 
month or two ago. I left the city of Dayton ona 
Sunday morning. and within twenty-four hours 
the station I had left from was seventeen feet deep 
in water, and the city itself was in the middle of a 
rushing river that was two or three miles across 
and sweeping everything away before it. 

I was travelling about in the storm area for some 
time, and I have never seen such rain and lightning 
in all my life. 

During that part of the tour I had some awful 
experiences. Once our train came to a standstill on 
a very high bridge over the Hooded Kentucky river. 
The bridge was one of those light trellis affairs 
they have in America, with only a single line of rails 
across it, and so narrow that the cars projected a 
foot or so over the edge of the bridge on each side. 
There we stood for an hour and a half in the midst 
of thunder and lightning and rain. 


Nothing but Rushing Water Below Us. 


The storm was at a terrible height, and we could 
feel the bridge with our train on it, swaying from 
side to side Tike a see-saw. When we looked out 
we could see nothing but the rushing water below us, 
and, owing to the narrowness of the bridge, we 
could not leave the train and walk across. We just 
had to sit there and wait. It was awful ! 

We started at last, however, and then we saw 
what had kept us standing there all that time. A 
fairly large wooden house had been standing beside 
the line, and this had been struck by the storm and 
tilted bodily over until the upper floor stuck right 
out above the line. 

The engine-driver had noticed in time that he 
couldn’t get past without striking the projecting 
pes and probably derailing his engine, so we 
1ad to stand there until they got the building 
levered back far enough to let the train get by. 

Owing to the way they are built, many of the 
wooden buildings out there are carried away entire 
when they are struck by floods or cyclones. I heard 
one queer instance of this in connection with the 
Ohio floods. 


Churches Washed Away Like Corks. 


A small wooden church was carried away by the 
flooded Ohio river, and was finally stranded near 
asmall town. Jt was little the wors? for its journey, 
but there was nothing left about it to show whcre 
it had come from. The people of the district were 
glad enough to have it, however, for their own 
church had been washed away. so they towed the 
derelict church ashore, and sct it up on the founda- 
tions of the one they had lost. 

I was told, by the way, that one of the worst 
enemics of the river ‘levees’ is a little animal 
called the crocfish. It is about the size of a prawn 


—To rhyme with the line 


The lakes are like seas, the level plains ; 
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; of a very small crab, and it burrows in the banks 
of the rivers or in the artificial ‘* levees.” 

It seems to work very much like a mole, tunnelling 
about in the ground.and throwing up a heap of loose 
earth, a foot or so high, on the surface. If many 
of these croctish get to work in a “‘ levee ’’ the whole 
thing is riddled with small tunnels ; and when the 
river rises and the water gets into these tunnels the 
“levee” is so weakened that it cannot resist the 
pressure of the river and gives way suddenly. 

I was not far from the city of "Omaha when it 
was struck and wrecked by a tornado, and later I 
met a man from Omaha who had had a wonderful 
escape from death in this tornado. 

One day a fricnd of his, living about twenty-five 
miles from Omaha saw a black cloud racing at a 
terrible rate towards the city. He ran to the tele- 
phone and rang up his friend. ‘‘ Take shelter, 
' quickly,” he shouted ; “a tornado has just passed 
| near us, and it’s making for Omalta.” 


| America is Very Healthy. 


| ‘The man who told me this story said he didn't 
| wait to hear any more, but dropped the receiver 
| and ran through the house shouting for his wife 
| and children. They all ran down to an under- 
| ground cellar, and within five minutes, my friend 
| said, the tornado struck Omaha and carried his 
house off, cutting it clean away level with the 
ground. 
| As I said before, I like America, its wide plains 
and great lakes and rivers, and its fine cities; I 
like, too, its climate, which makes it the healthiest 
place for me to live in. But it has some disadvan- 


large scale. 
Harry Lauper. 


£5 FOR “ AD.-LIMERICKS.” 


Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly can add the last line 
toa Limerick, and we want them to turn their skill into 
cash in this novel competition. Each week we are giving 
four lines of a Limerick, and, in adding the last line, 
competitors must introduce the name of some well-known 
advertiser or proprictary article, from the advertisement 
pages of this issue. A prize of £5 and twenty consolation 

ifts will be awarded each week, and there is no entry 


Ce. 
THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Tn this week's contest the ‘' Ad.-Limerick ” to which you 
are asked to add the last line is: 
When on shopping I really am bent, 
With only the best I’m content, 
And the best of its kind 
(At least to my mind) 


° . e ° s e e e e 
Example last line, which may not be used: 
(Is Zam-Buk for each accident). 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write your last line ona and address it to the Editor, 
Teerson's Werkly, Henrietta Street, 
<. Kach postcard must bear the usual 
Names snd print 
3. Mark your postcard “ Ad.-Limerick No.6” on 


» W.C, 
signature of the competitor in ink. 
the top left-hand 
3rd. 


. In addition, 
ifvs will be awarded to the competitors whose 


erite 
S. The published decision is fina), a: 
a paper |, and competitors may enter on this 


RESULT OF “ AD.-LIMERICK ” CONTEST No. 2. 
The prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 


Was awarded to E. Allen, 80 A . 
mouth, for the following : rundei Road, Great Yar 


‘They were eweethearts were Percy and Ma 5 
For the home they went shopping one day, 
hey bought only the best 
_ To furnish their nest, 
‘Now they've ‘ Bird’s’ in their ‘custody,’ ch?" 

Twenty consolation gifts have been thus awarded : 

C. Carbonnier, 40 Montpelier St., Brighton; H. Coope. 
Samaritan Free Hospital, Marylebone Rd., N.W.; Mies 
M. Dods, Round House, Ware, Herts; Mra. M. Fife, 146 
Macdonald Rd., ESiavare: R. Gorst, 72 Addlecroft, 
Lancaster; N. Grahame, Gnsre Rd., Bristol; J. J. 
Hancocks, 98 Colnm Rd. iff ; Mrs. Hines, 47 Tenny- 
eon Rd., Small Heath, Birmingham; J. W. 

Park Rd., Wanstead, N.E.; J. Lea m 
t., 


y pine J. Paterson, 448 Gt. 


- 


3 ls t) a Pert . 
. L. D. Schiirer, 22 Govanhill St. Glasgow, 
Tarkon 40 Bartell Ker tae ee aie 

aylor, ¢ ar e er., cas . . . . 
94 Adderley Rd., Clarendon Park, Liivector, —_ 


RESULT OF “PATHESCOPE” LEAFLET 
CONTEST. 


1n this contest the prize offered of a cinema ph 
machine together with a subscription to the Pathéscope 
Film Library has been awarded to : 
R. J. HALL, 43 Palmer Street, Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
for the “ Middle” 
‘PICTURE PLAYS "=INTERESTING YET ‘‘ FLAT.” 


chosen. 


tages which, like everything else, are on a very 


Give page, column, and number of line chosen. 
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AUDITOR'S WIFE WINS 89 A WEEK 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


How a Liverpool Lady Reader Carried Off Our 
First Monster Prize. 

“FE. E. Lamont, 63 Herondale Road, Mux.) 
Hill, Liverpool, wins the first £2 a Week for (, 
Years,” said the editor to Mr. P. Doubleyou. > « 
and congratulate him personally for me.” 

He spoke as though Liverpool were just i... ! 
the corner instead of being nearly 200 miles ay. 
Five hours later Mr. P. Doubleyou was dis ;., 
through one of the prettiest suburbs of Lives. 
As he knocked at 63 Herondale Road he woud: :-.! 
what Mr. E. E. Lamont was like, how he wou! 
receive the glad news, and what he would «... 
His reflections were interrupted by a lady's \«i 

asking him what he wanted. 

*“T have called to sce Mr. E. E. Lamont,” rep) 
Mr. P. Doubleyou. 

‘The lady looked puzzled, and then said : 

“ [think you are mistaken. Iam E. E. Lane.’ 

“Then you are the person I am to congratui. 
on behalf of the editor,” replied Mr. P. Doubles, 
** You have won the first prize in Pearson's Wei! /, 
—£2 a Week for Five Years.” 


Husband, Wife, and a Friend. 


With a little cry of delight and astonishi..: 
Mrs. Lamont invited Mr. P. Doubleyou to con \.. 

“T expect my husband in any moment.” -|, 
said, ‘‘and I would like you to talk with hin ; 
well, because it is really a joint affair.” 

She busied herself preparing a meal till the | 
rattled in the lock of the front door. 

Then : ‘ We've won the first prize in Pores!” 
she cried, all smiles. 

Mr. Lamont, a laughing, joking Scotsman. ~he' 
Mr. P. Doubleyou heartily by the hand. 

“Come and join us at dinner and tell us 21 
about it,” he said. 

During the interval of filling the inner man Ni. 
and Mrs. Lamont, who are a young marticd coup: 
told Mr. P. Doubleyou the history of the pri: 
winning “ Middle.” 

“ First of all,” said Mr. Lamont, “the thine '- 
a syndicate of three—my wife, a friend. and my+' 
A year ago we made up our minds to enter i: 
‘Middles,’ and pegged away steadily at them wi’ 
after week, determined to win something.” 


We Believe in Bruce. 


“My husband is an auditor, and during the dis 
when he is away and time hangs heavily sometin. - 
I have passed many an hour working out * Middl: . 
This is the first prize we have won in Pearsons.” 

“ Being Scottish,” said her husband, “une «1 
our favourite stories is that of ‘Bruce and 1! 
Spider.” ‘Try, try, again,’ has been our mot 
and we meant to go on trying until we ~uccen! |. 
There is nothing Tike sticking to it if you vo" 
anything. Very few pcople are succcs-{ul v1. 
don’t try, try again. 

“Have we any special system of * Middling - 
No, I can't say we have. My wife, my friend. « 
mysclf think out the best we can, talk them o: 
with one another, and send up several every w' 
But it is my wife who is really responsible {1 
‘Middle’ which won the £2 a Week for Five \+ > 
and it is she who will get the money every Ww - 
She won't have to ask me for pin-monvy for | 
next five years, at any rate!” he said lauyhin-.;- 

(There is another prize of £2 a Week for Five 


Years offered on page 1240.) 
RESULT OF “ ” No. 65. 


MIDDLES 
The First Prize of £2 a Week for 
Five Years as been awarded to: 


THOMAS JOHNSON, 64 Wilson St. 
St. Helens, Lancs, for the “Milk 


“LAST CHANCE ’—STUTTERER WRITES PROM S*:. 


The second prize of £30 bas been aw: 
MISS MAUDE WASHINGTON, 20 Lanedowne Place, Bradforc, 
Yorks, for the “ Middle ”: 
“(WINNING POST'’—TYPIST WEDS EMPILYL". 


The third prize of £20 has been awit! 
MRS. VIOLET DAVIDSON, Laure! Bank, Keith, N.B., © 
** Middle ’’ ; 
“WASHING DAY ’’—-'¢ WORM"? TURNS—MANeci! 


The fourth prize of £10 bas been aware 
AUBREY J. ELKINGTON, 1! Royal Avenue, Lowestoft, / 
“ Middle”: 
“ WASHING DAY'—HCUBBY 4LSO “SOAKS.” 
000 itors have received Consolaticn 
See te lack oF space, we have 
omitted their names and addresses.) 


za 


(WEEK ENDING 


Complete Short Story. _ 


May 31. 1913. 

HEN Scotland Yard, 
acting under the 
orders of the Home 

retary, raided the head- 
varters of the Feminine 
Vranchise Federation, all 
tie leaders and workers 
and on the premises were 
charges of 
conspiracy. and all the 
-yviously harmless under- 
jincs were ordered out of 
the place. 


irested on 


Most of them went 
uictly, as the police 
phrase has it, but the 


harwoman, who appeared 
is be taking orders about 
her humble but very AN 
weessary, employment in 

the building from Mrs, Martha Ogleworthy when 
the detectives entered the latter's private office, 
tercd a spirited verbal resistance, 

“What!” she exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘ Mc go 
‘ume without me ’arf-crown after ‘avin’ padded it all 
the way from ’Oxton? Not very likely! Not for 
\ou nor no one. I ain’t goin’ to lose me day's work 
just because you like to come along ‘ere and kick up 
«fuss. “Ere I am an’ ’ere I stays till me job's donc, 
us was agreed upon with tlie lady ‘ere.”’ 

“he stood defiantly up-against the door, a middle- 
asl, bonnetted, not over clean or tidy figure, typical 
ot her class. The detective who had tackled her 
tiicd persuasion in place of ordering, 

* Come, my good woman, be reasonable,’’ he coaxed, 
** you can’t stop here ; 
we're going to shut 
the whole placc up, 
and there won't be 
any work for you to 
do if you do stop. 
Later on, perhaps.” 

* Don’t you call me 
four good woman, 
because I won't ‘ave 
it—that’s flat!” in- 
terrupted the char- 
woman = aggressively. 
* An’ don’t you think 
you'll come any of 
your games over me, 
because I wasn’t born 
yesterday, nor the day 
before neither. I know 
tic way about as well as you do, an’ a bit better 
svaps. No work! I don’t think! Why, what 
about them stairs and them sinks? An’ what about 
me ‘avin’ padded it from ’Oxton an’ no ’arf-crown 
as agreed upon ? Oh, no, you don’t come it over me 
like that. or my name ain’t Mrs, Sugg.” 

She still stood, more determined-looking than ever, 
vzainst the door, and the detective turned appealingly 
tv» his colleague, As he did so he caught Mra. Martha 
Ogleworthy’s eye ; the accredited head of the Feminine 
franchise Federation was openly smiling at the char- 
woman's behaviour and flow of protests at being donc 
out of her work for the day. Before he could say 
anything Mrs, Ogleworthy spoke. 

“| understand that I am under arrest, officer, but 
if | may I would like to settle with Mrs, Sugg now ?”’ 

The detectives looked at cach other. Then: “ It’s 
unusual, madam,’ said one of them, “ but in the 
circumstances I think we are justified in stretching 
a point and——” 

* Thank you!” broke in Mrs. Ogleworthy. She took 
hilt-a-erown from her purse and held it out to the 
woman, “There you are, Mrs. Sugg. I am sorry 
there is no work for you to do to-day, but as tho 
oticer says, perhaps later on there will be. You had 
letter go now.” 

* Very well, mum; thank you, an’ good mornin’,” 
suid the charwoman. She shot a malevolent look 
at each of the detectives, and then slowly, and aftcr 
sue fumbling with the door, left the office. 

Collecting a bundle, presumably connected with 
her calling, she walked down the stone stairs, muttering 
iy herself at intervals, And as she went downstairs she 
Nid @ rather strange thing; she removed several 
stall articles of attire, so that when she reached tho 
“treet, unchallenged by any of the police on duty in 
the huildinz, who were, of course, far too busy scruti- 
Nising cveryone else going out to pay much attention 
‘a mere charwoman, she was a far more presentable 
Mis, Sugg than the one who had been given half-a- 
‘tewn to leave peaceably three minutes previously. - 

, But for all this, however, the taascab driver, whom 

e had hailed in a quiet street round the corner, 

wt ordered to drive her to Charing Cross, viewed her 
Ane so much suspicion that he demanded to sce 

mt money before he would do so; he was not used 
(y driving ladies of her appcarancn, and he could not 
“tte make things out. 
‘ He could make them out far less when, at Charing 
: 6; instead of a charwoman with a bundle, a smart, 
‘oll-dressed, well-set-up woman stepped out of his 
(Vy end handed him twico his legal fare with the 


"Me go ’ome without me ‘alf- 
conn,” erposiulated the char- 


vo man, ** Not very likely!” 


—For the five best cowplets I will give Watches. 


The Daring Exploits of Bunty, the Lady Who Pulled the S' 
INTERRUPTED RAID. 


want to spoil sport. 
. * * 


= 
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whispered remark, “ Drive off! 
bet!” 

The taximan watched her quickly disappear among 
a crowd of people down the steps of the Tube station. 
and then he drove off. He could not understand 
it at all, but it was not his business and he did net 


* * * 


But although the woman disappeared down into 
tho station she did not board a train; she walked 
swiftly through into the main terminus, stopped at 
the bookstall and casually bought a newspaper, and 
made her way out to the Strand and walked towards 
the underground station at Trafelgar Square. There 
she entered a public telephone call box, consulted 
a little note-book she had with her, and rang up a 
certain number. 

For two or three minutes she spoke over the wire, 
then hung up the receiver, and left the box. She 
looked about her quiclily as she came out; nobod 
appeared to be watching her; she had not been fol- 
lowed, whatever suspicions the taximan may have held 
concetning her, For,a moment or two she stood 
looking at the station clock—it was a quarter to 
twelve—seemingly considering what she shonld do, 
and then she went up agaip and started to walk 
briskly west. q 

At precisely two minutes to twelve the telephone 
bell at the raided headquarters of the Feminine 
Franchise Federation tinkled and the detective 
placed in charge of the switch board there picked 
up the receiver. For the past half hour or so he had 
done little elso but pick up the receiver and give 
diplomatic non-committal replies to eager, anxious, and 
sometimes indignantly expressed inquirics, and he 
was getting rather tired of his allotted post. But this 
calt roused him from his boredom completely. 

“Yes?” he asked. ‘‘ Who is there, please ?” 

The answer, which came in the clear, pleasant voice 
of a woman of culture, startled him. 

* Bunty.” 

‘“* Er—what name did you say ? ” he said, not because 
he had not heard it, but because he could scarcely 
believe his cars. ‘* Bunty ?” 

“Yes. Surely you know who Bunty is—or, rather, 
you would like to know?’ There was the suggestion 
of an amused little laugh at the other end, but the 
speaker went on at once. ‘* Now, listen. You can 
believe me or not, as you please, but if you are wise 
er and the rest of your colleagues will leave the 

uilding instantly.” 

Tho detective laughed. 
doubt——” 

‘And you're evidently not very clever!’ Bunty 
snapped, breaking in. ‘If you're not all out by the 
first stroke of twelve—in another minute now—you'll 
be blown up. We've si 
kept a bomb on the 
premises on the 
chance of this raid ; 
it’s hidden in one of 
the clocks: but vou 
haven't got time to 
look for it if you value 
your lives; and it’s 
going to explode on 
the tick of twelve. I 
started it going when 
I was in the office an 
hour ago, so I ought 
to know.” 

“You in the office 
an hour ago?” ¢ 
sneered the detective. 
“ That gives you away Despite Sraniic qvabs at him ou 
at once. Why, every- the part of the two policemen. a 
one who was found young wan flashed into the 
here then is in Bow building. 

Street now.” 

“That is just where you are quite wrong,” returned 
the other. “ Mrs. Sugg, the charwomain, for one, is 
not in Bow Street. She was given half-a-crown to go 
home quietly. She also took away the key of Mrs. 
Ogleworthy’s room with her, and set a bomb to explode 
at twelve o'clock, only none of you were smart cnough 
to sce her do so. You've all got just half a minute in 


“You're very clever, no 


eg) 
trings tor “the Cause.” 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


I'm doing it for a | Run for your lives! A bomb’s going off!” 
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which to ran for vour lives 


how. You had better tell 
the other. at oaes. Perhaps 
they dewt want te he 


Hlowa to bits. if vou do. 
Good bye t* . 

For two 
detective hesitatak Thea 
he thousbt ot Mrs. Sugy 
aad ber half-crown and the 
missin key of Mrs. Ogle. 
worthy's room. Junty 
must have been on the 
premises an hour ayo, a 
she said, to know all this 
Aud so he hesitated no 
longer, but ran from th 
switchboard, calling a 
the top of his voice: 

“Run for your 


scconds the 


lives 


His colleagues heard his frantic shouts, and cau cht 
sight of him as he dashed down the stairs, and they 
followed him, pell mell, towards the safety of tho 
street. No good purpose to be served in waiting tu 
be blown to pieces. : 

And so the main door, hitherto jealously guarded by 
a constable, was flung wide open. and the curious 
crowd gathered outside the Piling instinctively 
bezan to back away under a sense of danger. 

But no sooner had the last of the officers scuttled 
from the building than a young man—wiry and slim — 
darted towards the neglected dour, and, despite frantic 
grabs at him on the 
part of two police- 
men, flashed inside 
and up the stairs. 

“Come back!” 
shouted half-a-dozen 
officers, and as they 
shouted a neighbour- 
ing public clock 
started to boom out 
the hour of twelve. 

But there was no 
explosion. Onc; 
minutes — two — three 
minutes passed, and 
nothing happened, nor 
was there any sign 
of the young man. 

With that stolid 
courage characteristic 
of the police they re- 
entered the headquarters of the Feminine Franchiso 
Federation. Seemingly careless of the fact that death, 
death in a horrible, swift form, might come at any 
moment, they went from room to room: but there 
was no trace of the intruder. And then suddenly 
there was an exclamation from their chief. 

The door of Mrs. Ogleworthy'’s private office was 
locked, and someone was moving about inside it!” 

“ T thought the key of this was missing!” muttered 
the chief, rattling the handle vigorously ; and: ** Open 
this door at once! "’ he shouted loudly. 

For a moment or two there was silence. Then a 
key was inserted in the lock and the door throwu 
open. The police-otticers entered. 

By the fireplace stood the person who had rushed 
into the building afew minutes before —a slight, boyvish- 
looking figure, dressed in a light-grey suit. 

The officers stared at the daring intruder, and the 
latter, slightly flushed. stared back at them, and theu 
made the following astonishing remark : 

“If you think I'm a mun, you're wrong; ['m not. 
My name is Miss Olive Woodhouse.” 

™“ T see,” said the chief slowly.‘ Tsec. Miss Olive 
Woodhouse, ch? Well, now, Misa Woodhouse, 
perhaps you will tell me what you are doing here? L 
am Inspector Franklin of Scotland Yard.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind telling you in the least !* sail 
the girl: and there was a note of pride in her voice. 
“It’s all got to come out in the end. You sce all 
this?” She pointed to some burned, torn-up 
paper in the grate. “ Well, that is all that remains of 
some of our plans which you had to be kept from di-- 
covering. I don't think youll be able to piece it 
together and read it now.” 

nspector Franklin offered no opinion on that 
point. “ You needn't tell me, of course, but L should 
like to know ——" 

* How we worked it ?"° said Mi-s Olive Woodhouse. 
* Oh, it was Bunty. She rang me up and told me 
exactly what to do and when to do it. [ only ha: 
about a quarter of an hour, but it was enough. ‘These 
clothes really belong to my brother, you know. 
think Bunty’s awfully clever; she explained where 
everything was in here-- Mrs. Ogleworthy > duplicate boy 
up dis chimney, and the plans. It was splendid about 
the bomb, too, because there really might bave beon 
one. Come now, dowt you agree that Bunty is 
wonderful 2? Pd never spoken to her till to-day, 

Inspector Franklin turned te ¢ of his collec, 
“Get a taxiand take Miss Woodhouse to Dow Sirccl 
he said coldly. ; 

(Another of Bunty‘s master strokes nex! week.) 


pointed to 
paper tn tie grate, 


Sie fue torinernyy 
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THE LITTLE GREY LEAFLET. 


Something About the Inset in this Number. 
By THE EDITOR. 

In this copy of your favourite paper you will 
find a little collecting form printed on grey paper, 
with a litt'e picture on one side and some cash 
lines on the other side. 

This little sheet of paper may not impress you 
very much at first glance. Your first impulse 
possibly will be to just take it out of its resting- 
place in the pages, and, after glancing at it, to 
either crumple it up and throw it into the waste- 
paper basket or slip it behind the clock. 

But before you do either of these things, I want 
you to just think for a moment how much depends 
on_your action. 

I want you to imagine, if you will. for a moment 
that somewhere, in a very unhealthy and grimy 
room ina slum district of a big city, is a little child 
who has lived all her life amid the most sordid 
surroundings. This little child does not know you— 
she will probably never see you in the whole of her life. 


it All Depends on YOU. 


At this very moment she is leaning her little thin 
elbows on the window sill, staring with longing eyes 
through the dust-covered and cracked window- 
pane at the blue sky above, and wondering in her 
own little way what the country really looks like, 
and whether she will ever see it. 

It may seem to you rather an exaggcration to 
say that the decision as to whether she will see it or 
not depends on you, but really, when you come 
to think it over, it is the truth. 

For the very modest sum of ninepence that little 
child will not only be able to revel for a whole day 
in pure country air, but will be able to get a good 
and sufficient supply of excellent and nourishing 
food. 

This is done through the medium of the Fresh 
Air Fund. You will probably say, ‘ Someone is 
sure to send ninepence for this little girl, so I don’t 
think I will bother about it.” 

That would be a fatal way of looking at it. 

If everyone who read these lines thought the same, 
then our little friend would still be denied the 
happiness which t make all the ciffcrence 
to her whole life. Therefore, do not leave it to 
the generosity of anyone else, but send along your 
ninepence at once. 


Please Don't Waste the Form. 

And now, what has this to do with the little 
grey sheet of paper ? 

Everything. 

When you have sent ninepence of your own, then 
go round to those of your friends whom you know 
to be warm-hearted, and get them to each pay you 
ninepence or more, and enter their names or initials 
on the form—whick. you shoulé fold in half. 

When you have got together as much as 
you can, you will have been the direct means of 
giving perhaps the first real happiness to a number 
of children from Slumland. 

If you do not feel inclined to bother about asking 
your friends, then pray don’t waste the little 
collecting form, but hand it to someone else who 
is willing to take a little trouble on behalf of those 
unhappy mites who are sending out silent messages 
for help. 

Whatever you do with your little pale grey 
leaflet-—don’t waste it. 

Please don’t ! 


‘There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is nv distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with tho necessary attendants. Cheques and mone 
ordere should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson’s 
Weekly. Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in tho paper. 


Jones: “ Did your father-in-law settle anything 
on you when you married his daughter ? ” 
Browns : “ Yes, the rest of the family.” 


BRINGING THEM OUT. 

TnEy had not been marricd many days when 
Claude, eager to please his wife, kindly inquired 
if there was anything he could do to help her inv 
yetting dinner ready. 

“Yis, Claude,” she replied. “Ye might wesh 
the brussels sproots for me, will ve ?” 

* Yis, hinney, Aa’s sure Aa will,’ was the answer, 
‘** just reach me the soap an’ wettor, an’ Iet’s hev 
a start |” 


| Can You Wag Your Ears ? 


THERE are very few 
people indeed who, when 
Paiking naturally, do not 
swing their arms backwards 
and forwards. The quicker 
they walk the more notice- 
able is this movement of the 
arms. . 

Ask the average man why he swings his arms 
when walking, and he will tell you that he does 
it to keep his balance. That is only partly the 
explanation. ‘ 

It is impossible for you to keep your arms still 
naturally. Even if you put them in your pocket 
the upper part of your y still sways a little 

; from side to side as you walk. . . 

This movement of the arms is a relic—or 80 
certain scientists say—of prehistoric times when 
you were a monkey and walked with your — arms 
as much as you do now with your legs. In those 
days you were practically four-footed, very few 
monkeys being able to walk upright, and your 
arms moved with your legs, a 
animal's front legs move with its hind legs. 

That is the commonest trace of your ancestry. 
Some people can wag their ears and others move 
their scalps, both of which come down to them 
from the days when they had to listen and keep 
a sharp look out for all sorts of wild animal enemies, 


KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 1.—The Verb “To Differ.” 

Even the best educated among us are 
liable to make mistakes in grammar, mis- 
takes that are so common as to pass as 
correct English by some ia 

We propose each week to give some 
common grammatical error, pointing out 
the mistake and correcting it. 

This week we explain the use of the verb 
“ to differ,” and the words formed from it. 

“ Differ” may only correctly be followed 
by “with” or “from.” It is correct 
English to say “I differ ‘from* you on 
that question,” or “I differ ‘with’ you 
on that subject.” 

Use “from,” however, when the 
difference is a matter of likeness. ° 

‘* An apple is different ‘ from ’ an orange, 
“Your face is different ‘from’ mine,” for 
example. Only use “with” wher. the 
difference is a matter of opinion. 

‘Different to,” is a very common error ; 
so common, indeed, that in certain 
districts you will rarely hear anything else. 
But the use of “to” is incorrect. ‘“* An 
orange is different ‘to’ an apple,” is 
not correct. 

Next week: ‘‘ Better and Best.” 


——~ 
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M.Ps Like PPPs 


It is a common saying 
nowadays that all sorts 
and conditions of men go 
to the Cinemas, but few 
people are aware of the 
fact that prominent poli- 
ticians patronise them fre- 

uently. 

By entering the hall when the lights are out, it is 
easy for them to lose themselves in the crowd, and 
so preserve their tncognito. Then, when their 
familiar features appear on the screen, they dis- 
creetly listen to the criticisms of their neighbours, 
favourable or otherwise, and so are able to gauge 
their own popularity. 

Members of the Cabinet are frequent visitors at a 
well-known West End hall, and their presence has 
never been noticed by the audience. 

They are not there solely for the purpose of 
estimating their popularity. The moving picture 
is a splendid instructor in the art of pose and 
gesture. 

By carefully watching the reproduction of their 
movements on the screen, they learn to correct any 
ungracefal little mannerisms to which they were 
unconsciously addicted, and make steady progress 
in the art of using their hands and arms to advan- 
tage, an art in which English orators are usually 
so deficient, 


‘ , . 
“Kane weod eye clime too wear nun butt grate soles wrest inn piece.” tH 


just as any four-footed |: 


WHAT FLYING COSTS STARTERS. 


Unless You Have Plenty of Spare Cash, It 
Useless to Go In for Aviglion. : . 


Ir is not lack of enterprise or courage that :< 
causing the young men of this country to hesit.'+ 
before adopting aviation as a career. It is theo 
enormous expense that this new science entails tliat 
is frightening them off. 

In the first place it costs at least £100 to hain 
to fly. The average flying school advertises 15 
instruct a pupil for an inclusive fee of betwen 
£70 to £80. But in addition to this handso:. 
sum the would-be flyer has many further dis- 
bursements to meet. 

An aerodrome pupil, if he wishes to learn to 
control an acroplane within a reasonable length f 
time, has to continually wait on the weather fier 
dawn to dusk. He has always to be on the spot, 
ready to take advantage of sudden spells of culin, 
and whether those breaks occur at tive o'clock in 
the morning or at sunsct in the evening the fiving 
instructor always expects his pupil to be th: 
ready to ascend. 

The result is the budding flyer is practi:ally 
bound to incur the expense of taking lodginy: 
within a short distance of the scene of his labour. 

The flying pupil also finds that he has to be pretty 
lavish with his tips if things are to run smoothly 
with him during his time at the aerodrome. And 
when the day arrives on which he wins his coveted 
certificate, he is expected to celebrate the ewnt 
by a handsome dinner at a smart restaurant in 
Town, to which the habitués of the acrodron:¢ »:!I 
expect to be invited. 


£400 to £1,000 for a Machine. 


When the newly-fledged flyer has obtained hi- 
brevet or certificate he generally has to look round 
for a machine of his own. The two most remunci.- 
tive positions in the aeronautical world at the 
present time are those of school-instructcr an:l 
exhibition flyer. 

Both these callings obviously demand cvn- 
siderable experience and ability on the pait of the 
flyer, and thus the competitor for such position- 
invariably has to purchase a machine of his cwn 
on which to polish up his flying. 

An aeroplane of average power will co-! th 
enterprising flyer about £400. If he wishes to 
invest in a more powerful machine, capable ct 
aerial trick work and high wind flying. the co-t will 
be about £800 to £1,000. For the intricate engites 
of 80 or 100 horse power with which the-> 
aeroplanes are fitted cost about £600 in then- 
selves. 

Unless he is an expert mechanic the com) ¢ii'u1 
for acrial laurels will have to employ at Ica-t ore 
skilled engineer to look after his engine. In 
addition to this man’s salary there is hangar 
accommodation to be paid for. The general rn 
of an acroplane shed at an acrodrome is £100 as... 

Breakages are, of course, a huge item in the 
bill of the airman who is engaged in fitting him! 
for a responsible position in the flying world. Ev. n 
such an apparently insignificant part of an acropian 
as the propeller costs anything between £15 arl 
£20 to replace. 

Big Bills for Petrol. 


The construction of an aeroplane is a most ditt :!' 
task, for the wood which comprises the frameve:k 
has to be chosen with care that border ou 
exaggeration. For this reason acroplane wood os 
priced very high, for only the most perfect growth «| 
ash, spruce, or pine can be utilised for this pury o-:- 
Thus the unfortunate flyer can easily run up a repli 
bill of £20 in having replaced his landing vhas~'- 
struts, and but a small portion of the delicatels- 
constructed framework of his planes. 

The average acroplane engine cats up petrol <t 
comparatively twice the speed of a low-power! 
motor-car engine. That is to say, where a mo'-! 
can run fourteen miles on two shillingsworth +f 
petrol, an aeroplane can only travel half thet 
distance on the same amount of spirit. ; 

‘When it is remembered that the average sperd uf 
an acroplane is a mile a minute, it will be seen thet 
even a flight of only half an hour runs an avicis 
into a bill for petrol and lubricating oil of not +. 
off a sovereign. The delicate construction of <0 
aeroplane engine renders it necessary to keep th 
mechanism in a continual bath of lubricating ©’). 
Thus the cost of castor oil on an acroplene fig! t 
is no small item. 

Little wonder it is only the wealthy who c* 
afford to seriously take up aviation, 


WEEK ENDING 
May 31, 1913. 


The Story of a Man Who Went 
Through Fire and Water for the 
Sake of Love. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


ReresFORD FaRREN, a wealthy young English- 
man, meets the Woman of Mystery in a winding 
line outside Naples. She asks for his help asa 
lif. is in danger. Against his better judgment, 
Furen fellows ber. Up the long narrow lane, 
through some woods, supposed to be haunted, 
until they reach a bage stone building. 

‘They draw up suddenly, for from somewhcro 
in the house there floats upon the night air a 
piercing scream, 

Farren arms himself with a thick stick and 
moves forward. A few seconds later they enter 
the building in the woods by mcans of a trap- 
door, and traverse a flight of steps until they 
reach a cellar lighted by an oil Jamp. 
in one of the dark corners, stretched upon the 
{ior, is the form of a man. Farren bends 
down, holding the lamp close to the face; it is 
hastly white. 

“Is he dead ?”’ the woman asks. 

* Yea,” Farren replies. 

Thank God!” 

Some seconds later they climb back through the 
(rapdoor into the open again. 

On the outskirts of Naples the woman says “ good- 
night.” Their good-bye is cut short by the ping of a 
ballet, which whizzes past Farten’s temple. Then 
a man lurches towards him. Farren knocks him 
scuseless and races on again with his fair companion 
still beside him, until they reach a small boat, at the 
water's edge, in the Bay. 

“Get in!’ Farren orders. 
he follows her. 

After rowing hard for some time he rests on his 
oirs and points to a small yacht at her moorings. 

“Tl land you further down the coast,” he says, 
“or my yacht shall take you right away at once.” 

A bullet whizzes by them. 

* Our friend has soon rccovered,”’ Farren remarks. 


The woman obeys and 


Another bullet—this time a trifle closer. The woman 
shivers, 

“Take me to England!” she answers. ‘ Will 
you?” 


On board the yacht Farren gives up his cabin to 
the visitor. He meets her in the saloon. She is no 
longer veiled and, from Farren’s point of yiew, she 
is a goddess. 

They dine, and afterwards Farren informs his 
cuest that she owes him an explanation. The Woman 
of Mystery refuses to tell him anything beyond the 
fact that the man they found dead was her fathe:. 

After seeing her to the cabin Farren makes his way 
to the deck of the vessel, where the skipper—Captain 
Nmith—is anxiously awaiting him. He points out a 
\cssel which is following them. 

In due course the yacht arrives at Plymouth. 
Farren insists on travelling to London with the Woman 
of Mystery. In the train i Icarns that his companion 
hus no money. Farren lends her fifty pounds. In 
‘turn, she slips a heavy, ancient ring from one of her 
lingers and asks him to keep it as a security until 
she can repay the debt. 

At Paddington Farren helps her out, then he crosses 
the platform to hail a taxi. When he turns round his 
fice goes white—for the Woman of Mystcry has 
disappeared. 

Later on the same day a murderous attack is made 
61 Farren’s life by the man he knocked senseless 
outside Naples. Hearing footsteps approaching, the 
forcigner takes to his heels leaving his weapon, a 
duzger, in Farren’s possession. 

The following morning Farren calls on his father— 
twelve months ago British Ambassador at Rome, 
how a member of the Cabinct—and on the girl he 
1s to marry, Muriel Verscoyle. 

At the Verscoyles’ he is introduced, by his sweet- 
heart, to Count Dorreli, an Italian. Farren recognises 
him at once as @ man he saw on Paddington Station 
when the Woman of Mystery vanished. 
| The Count, Muriel, and her father all take more 
Hag & passing interest in the ring given to Farren 
v the Woman of Mystery. When pressed, he tells 
tiem that he picked it up in a curio shop at Naples. 

" A few days later, en out riding with Muriel, 

“Ten again sees the Woman of Mystery. In the 
ras mysterious fashion she disappears. On returning 
oY ee rooms, he finds that the place has been ransacked. 
. On the mantleshelf is an envelope. Farren snatches 
tup, breaks the seal, and reads :— 
si Mr. Farren is advised not to interfere too much in 

pes things—perhaps he'll understand.” 

‘ star has been cut in the paper. And the Italian 
‘““gger has been stolen ! 
(You can now real on.) 


YOU WILL L 


IKE THIS SERIAL—START IT TO-DAY. _ 


CHAPTER IX. 


“He’s the Man Who Killed My Father!” 


“* A LapDy to see you, sit!” 

Farren looked up from the book he was reading 
in the stucly of his chambers and gave a quick glance 
at his ‘‘ man,” but he saw nothing there; his face 
was sphinx-like.”’ 

‘“A stranger, Brown ?” 

“*T have seen her before,” Brown said discreetly. 

He could have said more, but amongst other things 
Farren’s ‘‘man” had learnt that it was always 
advisable to say just a trifle less than he knew, but 
only a trifle of hat he thought ; he'd seen so much 
during the time he'd been in his master’s service, 
particularly since a certain night in the Bay of Naples 
and a subsequent race across the seas, that he was 
always wondering what the next mystery would be, 
but prepared in a stoical sort of manner for anything. 

“Show her in here.” 

“Very good, sir.” . 

Could it be? He daren’t tell himself it was— 
yet who clse ? 

He was deeply agitated ; he tricd to control himself 
be pacing up and down the study floor, but the 
clenching and unclenching of his fingers, the thrusting 
in and taking of his hands again out of his pockets gave 
a slight index to his mental state. By force of will 
he pulled himself together, wiped his handkerchicf 
across his mouth, wiped the few tiny spots of moisture 
that had gathercd on his upper lip away, then he 
folded his arms; he had a certain peculiar conviction 
as to who his visitor would be. 

He was standing on the rug in front of the empty 
grate as she entered—the “ Woman of Mystery.” 

For a moment he scarcely knew what to do; he'd 
dreamed of this woman—thought he'd lost her; 
she was here; then he moved across the room with 
outstretched hands. He took her fingers. held them 
for a moment whilst his eves devoured her face. It 
was a trifle thinner, but if possible more beautiful 
than ever; then he remembered several things aid 
dropped her hand. 

“ Tsaw you in the Park yesterday,” he said. 

“ Yes.” She was looking at him steadily as though 
expecting him to go on; he didn't, so she glanced down 
at his finger and continued, “i've come to redeem 
my ring.” She was speaking in a quict, level voice. 

“Can vou manage the money without in any way 
inconveniencing yourself %*’ « He looked at her dress ; 
it was the same she had worn in the Park yesterday, 
but now, away from the contrast of those other 
clothes, it seemed good. 

“Yes, I can manage it quite casily. I'm more or 
less well off now, and I hope to be better off in the 
near future.” 

After those days of misery, of longing, she was here, 
yet they were talking in the most matter-of-fact 
manner—discussing a business transaction, There 
was something strange about her; he was pcering 
at her curiously; this was not the same woman he 
had given his protection to on the yacht, she seemed 
older ; strong as her face had been then, it was stronger 
now, with more purpose. 

He slipped the ring off and gave it to her. Out of 
her banillen she took an envelope ; it was unsealed ; 
a crisp sound came from the inside as she passed it 
over. He didn’t open it or even glance at it—he flung 
it on a small table at his side. 

“You'd probably be annoyed,” he seid, “ but I 
should like to refuse that!” 

“There’s no occasion—none at all,’’ quickly. A 
momentary flash from her eyes, then she looked 
away. 
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He made a half-step towards her, but with a 
supreme cffort controlled himself. 

“What happened to you that night—whcre 
did vou disappear 2? Don't you think vou owe 
mea word 2?” 

~ After all you've done for me, ves.” A pause, 
then she added, ‘ But [can tell you nothing.” 

He was biting his lip.‘ Will it ever end 2” 

* Yes,” slowly, “ with the grave.” 

This time he didn't check himscif; he went 
right over to her and made her meet his wlance. 
* Can't you trust me ?” 

She twisted violently away and went to the 
window—a large onc opposite the smaller one 
that was now bar-protected. 

~ All this time not a word or sizn from vou.” 

* Did it matter? vehemently ; then before 
he could reply she went on; “1 wanted to 
keep mysclf and my affairs clear of vou; [didn't 
want you to be mixed up with things I was 
mixed up with.” 

“ Yet you're here to-day ; you could have sent that 
money you know—I could have forwarded the ring— 
to a post-office if necessary.” 

He almost believed there was a tinge of culour in 
her checks now. 

“I've come for a purpose ; I saw you in the Park 
yesterday ; I heard something; who was the lady 
you were with ? ” 

“My fiancée.” 

* Then it’s true !”” 
was pale. 

““Why—do you mind ?”” 

** No—but I think you might have told me on the 
yacht—why didn’t you tell me?” 

** Because I daren’t.” 

“ Why—did you think T was an adventures, that I 
should attempt blackmail ? Take advantaye of the 
fact that I had placed you in so compromising a 
position ?” 

“That is not—you know that is not the reason.” 
He came a step closer. ‘* Do you want to hear it 2” 

He had taken her hand. For a space his eves 
burned into hers, then she freed her fingers. ** No!” 

Then he saw the hand she had freed go to her head. 
her cyes close, but it passed ; she was not one to Ict 
any phase hold her against her will. 

“ T think if I'd known this I shouldn't have entered 
your yacht at Naples,” she said. 

‘*‘ Spite of your danger ?” 

‘Spite of the danger ; reputations are casily lost— 
not xo casily regained ; I had no idca then that the 
man who gave me his help was the son of a famous 
politician, of the one-time British Ambassador at 
Rome—the name conveyed nothing—nor that he was 
engaged.” 

* But suppose the man didn't mind—didn't care 
two straws for the reputation you say way in danger— 
would yuu have entered his yacht then 7” 

“No; T should have thought of the woman here 
at home, whom he was to marry, who, you know, 
might care.” 

“ Youre a wonderful, a strange creature, my “— 
he paused—* * woman of mystery.” ” 

~ Yes, [ suppose so,” shortly. ~ Um going now ; 
we're getting into—how do you put it 2—decp waters.” 
The diamonds on that ring flashed.“ Thank you 
for taking care of this,” she said. 

She was crossing the room ; a thought struck him. 

“My fiancé:’s father saw that ring.” he said.” He 
seemed surprised and asked ine where J got it.” 

*Oh?” She was scareecly paying any attention 
tu his words; she wanted to get into the open; the 
room was oppressive. 

‘“Miss Verscoyle wished me to 

“Who did you say?’ She was paying at{ention 
now. ‘Is that the woman you're going to marry ? 
Was that Miss Verscoyle I saw in the Park yesterday ? 
Muriel Verscoyle, the daughtcr of Henry Verscoyle 7” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“Yes—that is, no. It mightn’t be the same, but 
I knew of—of a Verscoyle vears ago.” 

He was watching her closely ; for a moment that: 
marvellous sclf-control had gone, and he saw behind 
the veil ; then he said something slowly, deliberately. 

““T came across a foreigner there, someone they dl 
met abroad, a Count Dorrcli.” 

He saw her face pale until it was ghastly ; the veil 
was lifted higher, and in the eves there was terrur— 
sheer terror. 

**My God, ne!” 

“Do you know him ? ” 

He had her wrist again; she tried to twist away, 
but he held her tightly, forced her to meet his glance. 

“ Know him—of course not, I!” A superhuman 


There was no colour now; she 
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struggle to master hersclf—to drive that terror from 
her eyes, but it wouldn’t go. 

‘That man—this Dorreli—was on the platform at 
Paddington ; he had followed us across from Naples ; 
he saw us—he saw you ; that light that flashed on us 
came from his boat ’—his face was close to hers— 
* you eles from the platform ; was it because 

li?” 


of this Dorclli 

She didn’t answer. 

“Was it?” He was almost shouting. 

“Yes!” He just caught the word. 

“Then who in Heaven's name is Count Dorreli ?” 

Jn contrast to his, her tones were quict. 

“Tan tell you nothing!” 

He let go her wrist. ‘* Listen,” he said. His voice 
was now lower ; he felt almost ashamed of himself for 
his behaviour ; * that same night from the platform my 
handbag was stolen; that same night I was attacked 
on the Thames Embankment ; I disarmed my assailant. 
Do you know who it was? The ruffian who fired on 
me ‘at Naples—who must have come over on that 
yacht ; the weapon I kept—the dagger—--” 

“You needn't describe that to me,” 
**T know it.” 

“T brought it home—put it in that desk,” pointing 
across the room. “ My place was broken into yester- 
day, the dagger stolen; left for me I found a note 
warning me.” 

“A note pierced by a triangular hole, surrounded 
by six cuts 2?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good God!” she moaned. 
was weak. 

“Now won't you tell me something— 
wen't you?” 

For a second she wavered; she was swaying 
slightly. 

“Twill know! 
on like this. 1 won't! 
stand ?”” 

He had taken her hands in his—gripped 
them tightly; they were cold against his ; 
for the moment he had forgotten everything, 
Muriel—all ! 

**Don’t you understand ? ” he cried again. 
“T’ve found you now and I won't let vou 
go until this mystery is solved. I love you 
—love you!” 

He had drawn her to him; she struggled 
to free herself, but now his arms were round 
her. He was kissing her again and again on 
the lips, For a space she lay quite still, then 
pushed him from her. 

“Have you forgotten——? ” 

“Everything !’’ he said vchemently. ‘‘Savo 
that I love you, want you to be ”’—he held 
out his arms again, but she shrank away, 
her face quivering. 

“Your wife ?”’ 

oe My wife ! 2 

“You don’t know what you're saying! 
It’s impossible ! ” c 

A sudden fear took hold of him ; he raised 
her face until her cyes were looking into his. 

““You’re not married?” e cried 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Count Dorreli is not ” 

“No—not my husband,” quietly ; ‘‘ he’s 
the man who killed my father !” 


she broke in. 


The strong woman 


I must know! TI can't go 
Don't you _under- 


CHAPTER X. 
An Act of War. 

HE moved away from her until there were 
several yards between them; he stood gaping 
at her incredulously. 

‘Count Dorrcli—the man who killed your father ? ” 
he repeated her words as a question, as though he 
were not quite sure of them. Through the open 
window there came the hum of the Piccadilly traffic ; 
usually it soothed him, now its cffect was only that 
of irritation ; he crossed to the window and closed it 
with a bang 

‘The woman didn’t speak; it was as if a kind of 
lethargy had fallen on her, holding her motionless, her 
features set with an imprint of horror. He came 
back into the centre of the room; still no movement ; 
further, right in front of-her, until his face was closc 
to hers, until she could feel his breath on her face. 

A great pity took hold of him; he almost began to 
realise in a slight degrce some of the suffcrings this 
woman must have endured. 

‘“Won’t you sit down ?” he said gently. 


Still no movement ; she might have been dead save , 


for that flicker of the eyclids, that twitching of the 
lips. He took her fingers in his, they were like ice ; 
involuntarily he shivered. She let him Icad her to a 
chair. Suddenly her cyes shut tightly then opencd 
again ; she laughed ; it ended in a little sobbing moan ; 


then her teeth met in a little sharp click and she sprang | 


to her fect. 

It had gone ; the “ woman of mystery ” 
again. 

‘Hysteria!’ she said. “TI thought that belonged 
to years. ago! I suppose there's a limit however, 
and these little periods are sent to remind me of it.” 


was herself 
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there was a slight pallor on his checks; his brows 
were lifted in a perplexed frown ; a question trembled 
on his lips. 

“You say Count Dorreli is your father's myrderer,” 
He hated to put it ; it seemed like doubting her word, 
aml she’d gono through enough; but there was so 
much that was a closed book to him that he felt he had 
to ask the question. 

She inclined her head. 

“When you left that house at Naples to seck help 
your father was alive—untouched ?’ 

Again she nodded. 

“When we returned he was stabkcd—murdered ? ” 

Another nod. 

“That Italian who fired at me must. have rushed 
off to Naples to warn somebudy—the Count ?” 

* Yes.’ 

* Dorreli was in Naples. How, then, could he have 
brought about your father's death ?” 

She passed her hand with an action suggestive of 
weariness across her eyes. “I don’t mean that. he 
actually killed him, but it was he who gave instructions 
for it to be donc—and the weapon was the same that 
was stolen from this room.” 

A tong pause. Farren could never define his feclings 
at that moment ; they were beyond words. 

“It's no use my asking you too much,” he said, 
“ for you won't, or at any rate can't answer ; but tel! 
me this—you have money you say—this money has 
not come from the Count ?” 

He felt the question superfluous. 

“From my father’s murderer?” quietly. 


tl itd AN 


Buddenly on the bed there was a movement, @ click, ee Not the room was 
flooded with clectric light! The intruder started back 
of alarm, for he was looking straight into the nickel barrel of a revolver. 


“Forgive me, but you gave me to understand that 
you had no reason to love him.” 

“That makes him none the less my father.” 

“Have vou secn this Italian since you——? ” 

“ T avoided him that night on Paddington platform. 
I have managed to avoid him since—thank God!” 

“Isn’t it possible to give him in charge ?” 

“What could we prove fere—or there now for that 
matter? Do you think there are any traces of that 
crimo left ? Besides, even if there were it would be 
impossible—-if you knew, you’d know how impossible.” 

“ve asked you so many timcs to tell me that I 
suppose it’s no use——? ” 

* Asking me again? No.” ‘hen she added, ‘ Oh, 
I'm so heartily sick of it sometimes.” 

For a moment there was a complete revelation ; 
he saw behind that mask again—the mystery, the 
hopelessness, the tragedy. 

fo took her hands ; they were not quite so cold 
now ; he looked deeply, earnestly into the depths of 
those hazel eyes. 

** Do you love me ?”’ he asked. 

A quivering of the lids shutting out what he wanted 
to sce; yet not quite shutting out; a glimpse, just 
a glimpse, but it was more cloquent than words could 
have been. 

She Jet him draw her closer until her heart lay 
aoe against his, until her head leaned against his 

reast, > 

With one hand he drew the pins from her hat and 


He was walking up and down ; suddenly he stopped ; | dropped it on a chair, then he stroked the brown-black 


—"‘Fain would [climb to where none but great souls rest in peace.””’ I want similar sentences. 


with a suppressed cry 
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masscs of her hair, moved it from her brow, and laid 
his lips there, then he lifted her head, the olive cheeks 
were touched with crimson, her eyes were moist and 
met. his for one brief space, and_he saw something that 
told him that he hadn't lived quife in vain. ° 

He lowered his head ; those lips, red, vivid, were 
near his, nearer—they touched and stayed thcre jy 
a clinging kiss. 

“I'd give half my life to make you mine!” |e 
said passionately. ‘‘Half—all! My soul! Y.., 
beautiful, strange creature!” 

With a quick movement she lifted her arms; thi 
stood locked in a close embrace. Then with a litt) 
cry, that was almost of pain. she took her arms fri.) 
round him; he didn’t see that rapid drawing of tii 
hands across her cyes—to dash the blinding tear. 
away. 

“It seems awful!” she said tenscly. 
to her!” 

He crossed the room, and when he spoke there w-- 
despair in the tones. ‘It’s no use,” he said. “J 
can't go on with it; I can’t make her my wife! [ 
realised that yesterday when I saw vou in the Park - 
realised even before I guessed that you cared; mis. 
it’s a thousand timcs more impossible. The fe; « 
must be ended.” 

“And sho?” 

“ Oh, it won't break her heart. We've known ea‘) 
other from childhood—always been jolly good pal-- 


“ Dislyal— 


‘and it seemed fitting that we should finish ai 0’. 


altar.” 

* And you would have done had I not crossed ys 1 
path 2?” . 

** | cuppose so.” 

“Things must go on as thev are! Joa 
not free to give my love to any man—n « 
free to seck the happiness that a won a. 
a rcal woman, longs for ; my life is too ma is 
other people's ; I thought to escape it vi. a 
left Italy. I'd been told that vour Engl::, | 
—the place of my birth—was the land of 
the free ; I was foolish enough to believe i:, 
So there’s—there’s no harm done. Mr. Farin. 
I shall go out of your life as I came into it 
—the better for having met, at any rate, «1 
chivalrous gentleman! You'll be happy 
IThope. Good-bye!” 

She was crossing the room towards tl: 
chair on which her hat lay; she move 
with a slow, heavy, lifeless step that tc. 
him she was tired—physically, mentally. 

A knock. 

‘Come in!” 

Brown entered, looking with a peculicr 
expression in his cyes at the woman wie 
had drawn up at his entrance; from ]er 
face his glance wandered to the hat towai's 
which her arm was stretched, then be }". 
something into Farren’s hand. 

“Thank you, Brown,” he said. “ Down 
below ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ V'll be there in a moment.” 

The door closed ; his demeanour change! ; 
he sprang towards the “woman ‘f 
mystery.” 

** It's Count Dorreli !” be cried. 

** Dorreli! ” 

A nameless, awful horror was in hev ev -: 
to have avoided the man all this time, ar] 
now to be caught like arat ina trap. Il 
reason seemed to totter. She glanced row! 
the room wildly. 

““What’s to be done? He mustn't -'r 
me here; I must get away! ” 

She was moving ; his voice drew her sharply up. 

“Not there!” he said. ‘“ This place is old; thie 
is no exit from the back arca, the only way is into the 
street, and the bay-window of the drawing-room uv- 
looks that.” 

She swung round. “ Well?” . 

* There's a risk of your being seen’; Count Dorreli is 
awaiting me there !” 

She was a mixture of moods ; the danger was creat 
now, but her resource equal to it. ‘ Where dev: thir 
door lead ?” she asked. 

“* An anteroom.” de 

She picked her hat up.‘ I’m going in until Dorn 
gone!” 

“ But why—why not stay here ?” 

“You can sce the Count here, then—the hunny at 
of the situation appeals to me ; don’t worry, 1 =!) 
be all right. Ask our mutual friend up.” 

“You're beyond me!” he said. 

He opencd the anteroom door, then rang the bell. 

“* Show Count Dorreli in here ”—to his ** man. 

A couple of minutes, and the Italian enti. 
There was a peculiar steely glitter in his eyes, a =i!" 
on his lips. 

* This is a pleasure,” Farren said slowly. 

“ An unexpected one, of course ?” . 

“ Quite—but none the less welcome ; there's not h'n: 
I desire so much in life at this point as a chat “4! 
you!” , 

“ “Then the pleasure is mutual, Mr. Farren. Bit 
I'd better state my crrand first. Pm giving a party 
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ina house-boat I’ve hired on your old Father Thames ; 
Mrs. and Miss Verscoyle have accepted my invitation. 
1 cxtend the same to you.” . . 

“Which it is my great pleasure to refuse.” 

“So it’s to be a sort of war between us, ch ?” 

arren ignored the interruption. 

«Also I don’t think my fiancée will be there.” 

“Qh, she will!” There was almost a threat in the 
tunes.“ How will you prevent it, if it is her wish ? ” 

“| might have to explain one or two little things 
that would be the means of their forbidding you the 

onse ! es 
: \ flash from those dark eyes; then from the lips 
aneasy drawl. 

‘That I followed you across the seas; that I was 
in-trumental in an attempt on your life for inter- 
fling where you had no right to interfere. Oh, I 
—lI don't mind admitting all this to you. I’m quite 
safe. for at the same time, my dear man, you'd have 
to make the story complete by explaining away the 
fact that you had a companion on board your yacht— 
a lady—alone ! Where do you think you'd stand 
then?” 

He laughed softly, Farren clenched his fists and 
made a movement. 

~[ shouldn’t if I were you,” the Italian breathed. 
“What good would violence do either of us ?”” 

Look here, Count Dorréli,’’ Farren said, ‘‘ I don’t 
know what all this mystery means. I don't know 
tat hold it is you have over that woman who sought 
nv help, but one thing I do know—one day there'll 
la reckoning between us, then look out for yourself.” 

A knight gallant!” the Count laughed, ‘“ who 
wives his protection to a fair lacy in distress—one who 
accompanies him on a long cruise; who travels up 
to London with him, who gives him a ring—a ring 
he'd picked up in Naples.’ What explanations, what 
¢xposures, what a scandal ! ”’ 

~ Will you kindly leave this room ?”” 

“IT wonder what your circle—your ‘ society ’ would 
<iv—the son of Sir John Farren ; I wonder what Miss 
\erscovle would say, if the engagement would hold, 
vhen she knew that same lady had visited you alone 
in your chambers ? ” 

larren was white to the lips. 
ced hoarsely. 

~ Liar!” He swung round and pointed. ‘‘ Perhaps 
sid know if this handkerchief—these hatpins be- 
longed to her J”? 

farren drew back, then darted across the room, his 
{it raised ; for a second he saw red everywhere ; the 
tol lifted—the Count was gone. 


tat 


“You liar!" he 


CHAPTER Xi. 
Broken Off ! 

‘THE end of the month and the day on which Dorreli 
was giving another house-boat party. It was to be 
a small affair—no crush; the Count didn’t believe 
in it—just a few of the people who had become more 
cr less intimate with him during his numerous visits 
t« England, or had met him, as the Verscoyles had 
done, abroad. 

Farren had only called at the house in Cadogan 
Suare once or twice since that scene between Dorrcli 
and himself; he had called there on one occasion 
with the express intention of carrying out his threat— 
tu expose the Italian, and it was only when he made an 
attempt to begin that he realised what a stupendous 
; ik it was, and how completely Dorreli had silenced 
wm. 

After Dorreli’s departure that day from his chambers, 
he had asked the “ woman of mystery ” again to tako 
lim into her confidence, but without avail ; from that 
antcroom she had heard most of the conversation that 
lad passed between them, and as she'd listened her 
tcc had gone whiter and whiter and the nails buried 
themselves in the flesh of her palms, and a hatred so 
huree took possession of her that at the moment. 
sw was capable of anything. But all this had gone 
‘hen Farren opened the door, and she laughed at the 
hat-pins and handkerchief incident. 

“Glad he didn’t take them!" she said. ‘A 
hat with no pins is an impossibility—you'd have had 
t« send your ‘man’ to buy me more!”’ 

But beneath the apparent lightness there was the 
trace of tragedy. It was an hour or more before he'd 
let her go, even then he sent Brown with her with 
tetas not to leave her until she was safely in a 

aXxh 

And now the end of that month had arrived ; he 
Was at his club, in the billiard-room absently watching 
the Progress of a game, when he heard a voice in hisear. 

Farren, old ¢ ap, can I have a word with you?” 

He turned ; the man standing beside his chair was 
Cecil Grenley. 

Farren was not a man to make a host of friends. 

‘tenley was one of the few; they'd known cach 
ther for years, were at Oxford together, and had 
ore or less kept in touch ever since. 

‘arren rose and shook hands; he was pale and 
titable and looked ill; Grenley was one of the few 
“no wouldn't “ get on his nerves” at the moment. 
ac Not here,” Grenley said. ‘‘There’s too much 
Gdn and too many people about ; the reading-room 
' deserted, D've just come from there.” 


present. There were only a few in the reading-room ; 
by retiring to one end the two were quite alone. 

Grenlgy fidgeted uncomfortably, looked _ half- 
nervously at Farren, cleared his throat, and began. 

“It’s difficult, old man, for me to say what I want 
tosay. I wouldn't have you think I was presuming for 
the world, but we've known each other now just a bit 
and to a great extent shared cach other's confidences.’ 

He coughed. 

“It's—it’s rather a delicate subject “—he was 
casting about in his mind for suitable phrases, but 
they were elusive—* but 1 honestly believe our long, 
close friendship warrants it.”’ 

Another pause. It was only by a powerful effort 
that Farren gave him his whole attention. 

“To me, old chap, it seems incredible that you 
haven't heard, vet it must be the case, or youd have 
done something in the matter.” 

Farren gave him his attention now right cnough ; 
he was alert too. 

“I'm not. particularly well, Grenley,” he said, 
‘‘and in no mental condition to guess at riddles— 
what is it?” 

“It's about Miss—Miss Verscoyle !” 

se Well * 9 
short. 

“You don't know, and I think it’s about time you 


The word was rapped out, sharp. 


edid, what people are saying.” 


Grenley was younger than Farren, several years; | 
his people had meant him for the Army, but hed | 
had to give it up; he was too delicate; he had a fair 
boyish face ; it was vivid in hue now as he tricd to 
make his cyes meet the other man’s. 

‘*¢People are saying—Miss Verscoyle.’ What is it 
you're driving at, Grenlcy ?”’ There was a slight 
frown on his face as he asked the question, for he 
began to have a vague suspicion of the truth, and he 
was intensely angered that these whispers had not 
reached him before. 

** Well,’ Grenley said bluntly, “ they're saying 
that that foreigner, Count Dorrcli, is secn a tritle too 
much at Cadogan Square !”’ 

Farren’s face flushed and then blanched; this was 
what he had feared people were saying, but it sounded 
so awful put in matter-of-fact language, and by, 
of all people, his most intimate friend. 

‘It’s confounded impudence ! ’’ he blurted out. 

“It may he,’ Grenley said. ‘ But they have 
reason for it.” 

“The Verscoyles met Dorreli abroad—know him 
well—it'’s Mr. and Mrs. Verscoyle he goes to sce as 
much as Muricl.”’ , 

“There are other people in Lendon he knows 
more intimately than the Verscoyles,’ was the quiet 
response, ‘‘ yet this Count doesn’t visit them cvery 
day ; nor have they been included in the select circle 
invited to his house-boat party; have the Verscoyles 
been invited ?”’ 

“Muriel and her mother are going.” 

** And you ?”” 

“J refused the invitation ! *’ 

“ They went to one before, I believe, without vou; 
reconsider it, Farren, old man,” carnest!y, ‘ and 
don't refuse.” 

“It's impossible !” 

* Better do things that arc ‘impossible’ than 
cause ""—he broke off. ‘I tell you people are talking 
—go to this party; don’t give them more reason for 
their chatter.’ 

“That's the right nail on the hcead—chatter ; 
it’s just what it is—idle chatter!” 

* Idle now, but it won't be soon; you know these 
people—the harm their ‘chatter “does. Do your best, 
old man, to put an end to it. Do you know what 1 
was asked yesterday ?’’ Grenley looked at Farren 
closely. ‘* When your engagement with Miss Verscoyle 
was going to be broken off and the Count’s announced.” 
There was a tremor in his voice. ‘ It’s partly for your 
own sake, old man—but more for hers, and you guess 
the reason why.’ Ho blinked violently; his hand 
was on Farren’s shoulder. Farren sprang to his feet 
and moved towards the door. ‘ Where are you 
going?” Grenley asked. 

“To my chambers, and then—— 

“Then?” 

“To Cadogan Square.” 

There was relief in Grenley’s eves and the blinking 
ceased; he held out his hand ; Farren took it, then 
left the room. 

A couple of men looked at Grenley as the door 
closed behind his friend ; then at cach other over the 
cdge of their papers with raised cyebrows, Crenley, 
too, left the room, and one of the men whistled 
softly. 

“It's about time he knew,”’ the other whispered. 

Tt was an hour or two later when Farren’s Daimler 
left Sackville Street ; he'd spent the time in an agony 
—trying to decide how much he was to tell Muriel— 
how much he was to leave unsaid. 

He found her in her boudvir, She had changed 
a great deal during the last few weeks; he'd been so 
full of his own affairs that he hadn't noticed it. A 
little of the boyishness had gone out of her face. She 


(Continued on page 1228.) 
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Farren followed his companion; he was glad to 
see him; he was not good company for himeclf at 
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QUERIES ANSWERED. 


“Kewp Town.”"—(1) There is no trace of any mineral 
or other objectionable substance in Antipon. It is 
skilful combination of quite harmless vegetable ingredients 
ouly, and acts tonically on the entire system. (2) In your 
case there is an excess weight approaching 24 st. You 
should start the Antipon course without delay, and without 
changing the satiousl picide of living you describe. 

MeP. (Wenley).—The heart trouble is caused by your 
extremely obese condition, and fatty degeneration is 
threatened, Take Antiyon without hesitation. You will 
le casier as scon as you begin the treatment. Send 
particulars as to weight and height. 

“Esa” (Stratford).—Yes, Antipon removes the 
excessive subcutaneons fat that causes double chin, puffy 
cheeks, and other such disfigurements. No ueed for any 
change of diet either during or after the reducing process. 

ANNETTE’? (Wells).—You have been trifling with 
dangerous drug remedies, and made yourself weak and ill. 
The <Antipon treatment is entirely opposed to drug 
preparations and starving. One feels intinitely stronger 
after a course of Antipon, which has splendid tonic 
qualitic 3. 

The proprictors of Antipon are glad to afford all 
enquirera the benesit of their experience in matters con- 
cerning the treatment and cure of obesity, After the most 
careful consideration by a qualified expert every written 
enquiry Chich ix considered strictly private and cone 
fidential) is exhanstively replied to under plain envelope, 
post free, and without any sort of fee or charae, Al 
coniminications must be addressed — 

THE ANTIPON COMPANY 
(Enquivies Department), 
Olinay Street, London, S.E. 


PERFEGT SUCCESS. 

Bodily weight-reduction is a perfect success 
only when (1) the decrease brings the bulk down 
to the normal standard; when (2) the reduction 
leaves the subject better than before in health, 
strength, and vitality; when (3) the process is 
absolutely painless. and causes no physical 
trouble or inconvenience; when (4) the diminu- 
tion restores the natural beauty of line and 
contour which is an indication of perfect physical 
fitness; when (5) there is no question of dietary 
restrictions during or after the reducing process ; 
and when (6) the beneficial results attained are 
permanent. 

Antipon, the standard remedy for the cure of 
over-fatness or obesity in every stage, answers 
surely and qeukly to all these demands and 
exigencies, a fact proved thousands and thousands 
of times; and the greatest doctors and specialists 
give this gentle and perfect treatment their un- 
qualified support. “It is satisfactory to know,” 
writes the Methodist Recorder, “that Antipon is 
the practical result of a specialist's researches 
and discoveries. so that reliance can be placed 
upon its efficacy.” 

Not only in the most pronounced cases of 
stubborn obesity, but in the minor cases of 
redundant fatness, where beauty is marred by 
ugly lccal deposits of fatty tissue, is Antipon a 
supreme remedy. In these latter cases, where 
the surplus fat is not so much a matter of excess 
weight as of loss of beauty of form, the treatment 
may be very brief; sometimes a single bottle of 
Antipon is ull that is necessary; in other cases 
two or three may complete the treatment, pro- 
ducing results altogether beyond tke most 
sanguine expectations. A correspondent, writing 
to the proprietors of Antipon from Wells, 
Somerset, says: “I had two 4s. 6d. bottles of 
Antipon from the local chemist, and Iam glad to 
tell you that it bas effected a complete cure, 
inasmuch as it has not only reduced my weight 
nearly two stone, but I feel much better in 
general health. I shall recommend Antipon to 
anyone I know suffering from the same com- 
plaint.” 

In conclusion. Antipon has a splendid bracing 
effect on the skin, and, however much the reduc- 
tion of fat may be, no wrinkles or puckers are 
left to mark the change. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
ds. 6d., by Cheniists, Stores, ete.; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 
privately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stcck or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonics 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. United States Agents: 
Messrs. E. Fongera & Co.. $0 Beekman Street, 
New York City. . 


postcards ‘‘Phone.’’ (See page 1238.) 
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HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from i; 
gave him her hand, but not her lips, spite of t 
that they were alone. 

“I didn’t expect you.” Then as she looked closer 
into his face, ‘* What's the matter ?” 

“I’ve heard something, Muriel that came as a— 
a shock to me; that’s what I’ve come for.” He 
didn’t stop, but went right on. ‘‘ People are talking— 
saying things that must be put a stop to at once; 
things about you and Count Dorreli.”’ 

‘“*Count Dorreli!”’ 

He was looking into her eyes; he went white to the 
lips, for what he saw in them was that same “‘ some- 
thing”? he had seen in the eyes of the “ woman of 
mystery’? at mention of Dorreli’s name—a little 
more than fear, a little les$ than horror. 

“They say he's monopolising too much of your 
society.” 

“That would have been impossible,” she responded 
sharply, ‘‘ if you had monopolised it a little more.”’ 

The rebuff was deserved, and he knew it. “ Tm 
sorry, dear,” he said. “I’ve been perhaps a trifle 
neglectful of late, but I’ve—I’ve been worried.” 

** About what?” 

He was silent ; if she only knew. 

“© You dislike Count Dorreli,” she went on. ‘‘ Why? 
We've always found him a most charming man.” 

“It might be because I know him better than 
you.” 

“You met him here, the day after the return from 
your cruise, for the first time.”” 

It isn’t necessary to know a man long to know him 
well!” impatiently. ‘‘ And I tell you, Muricl, he’s 
seen far too often here.’ Then suddenly his voice 
changed. “I have your welfare at heart, dear, 
believe me.” 

Her eyes had narrowed to a-slit. ‘* What is it vou 
know about Count Dorreli?’’ she asked abruptly. 
**There’s something I’m sure at the back of it; you 
haven't been the same since you returned—since you 
met the Count here.”’ 
es Instinctively I distrust the man—I don’t like 

im.”’ : 

“That is where we differ—I do!” The instant 
the words were out she would have given much 
to recall them. She saw his face pale until it was as 
white as the curtains that draped the windows; 
her own, too, went white ; she began to wonder what 
mysterious influence it was that this Count held over 
her, and a keen analysis of her inmost feelings left 
her afraid, and the trouble was that she didn’t know 
what she feared. 

Farren was looking at her curiously. 

“I'm sorry, dear, you like the man,” he said quictly. 
Then he went on in another tone: “* You’re going to 
his houseboat party to-day ? I ask you—don’t!” 

‘*You’re strange, Beresford ; everything’s arranged. 
It’s impossible to break faith at the last moment.’ 

“Task you!” There was almost pleading in his 
tones. 

*“You were invited—the Count told me. You saw 
fit to refuse. In a quarter of an hour my mother and 
I leave ; you'll excuse me, Beresford ; I shall only have 
time to dress.” 

In less than fifteen minutes she returned. She felt 
confident somehow she would find him there ; he was 
standing as she'd left him. 

‘“The car’s waiting, mise,” a servant announced. 

“Tell Mrs, Verscoyle I shall be with her in a 
moment.” 

The servant withdrew. 

Farren stood in front of the door. His face was 
almost ghastly. He was breathing heavily. 

“Task you again, Muriel!” 

; She looked at him coldly, then she moved towards 
nm. 

** Will vou be good enough to Ict me pass ?” she 
said curtly. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
Caught Napping. 

Is the quiet, select hotel on the fringe of beautiful 
Naples speculation was rife as to who the stranger was. 
English ? He might be! American? There was 
just the possibility. One or the other undoubtedly. 

He had arrived the previous evening; it was just 
getting dark when he was brought up from the station 
together with his luggage—not much of it. There 
were no labels of any kind on the couple of Gladstones, 
so they lIcarnt nothing from these. He had not 
cngaged his rooms; he had simply driven up to the 
hotel and asked to be accommodated. 

The proprictor looked dubiously at him, and, had 
the place not been nearly empty, would have refused 
his custom. He spoke bad Italian, but good enough 
to make himself understood. A bedroom and a private 
sitting-room he must have, he had said. The hotel 
proprictor’s mind was much more at rest when he 
discovered that he paid for everything as he went. 

The truth was that the stranger could sce that his 
presence was regarded with a certain amount of 
suspicion, and this was the last thing he wished. He 
had gone out on the evening of his arrival for a stroll ; 
it was rather late when he returned ; then he'd retired 
to his room almost immediately. 

(Continued on column three.) 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 
- NO DANGER. 
Tu1s sketch shows the kind of knives and forks 


used in lunatic asylums and other similar institutions. 
For obvious reasons it is advisable not to have the 
ordinary kind in use. As will be seen by looking at the 
sketch, the forks have prongs only about a quarter 


very little damage, if any, could be done. 


TO MEND A PUNCTURE. 

Now that the cycling season is here, any good 
hints that will help cyclists in time of trou le will 
no doubt be appreciated. 

Should it happen that you have omitted to carry 
a repair outfit, and that you are a few miles from a 
cycle repairer’s, 
the idea illus- 
trated will prove 
very useful in 
Sx > dealing with a 

-” puncture. 

Having dis- 
covered the 
puncture, tie a 
piece of string round it in the manner shown. You will 
find that the tube can then be pumped up, and will see 
you at least to the nearest cycle shop where, if you 
wish, you may have it done properly. 

The sender of this paragraph states that his tyre 
Bevin been tied in this manner kept up for three 

ays. 


— 
PROTECTING RINGS. 

In the accompanying sketch we show a very simple 
and useful hint, 4nd one that will no doubt be appre- 
ciated by all our Jady readers. 

Many a young lady has had the misfortune of having 
a stone torn from her ring when putting her gloves 
on, more especially if they be woollen ones. To avoid 


Pat 


this happening again, before putting your gloves on 
adopt the idea of reversing the ring in the manner 
shown. By doing this you will find that the stones 
of the ring will not in any way come in contact 
with the glove. 


SAVES SPILT PETROL. 

Tue device here depicted is used by motorists when 
filling their tanks, for it tells them the exact moment 
that enough petrol has been used. On the inside 
of the funnel through which the spirit is poured a little 
indicator con- 
tained in a metal 
slot is attached. 
A thin rod runs 
from this attach- 
ment down 
through the nozzle 
of the funnel. To 
the end of this 
rod a cork is 
affixed, and when 
the funnel is 
placed in the 
mouth of the tank _. 
this cork is sus- cam 
pended just below 
the hole through which the petrol runs. When the 
tank is full the cork float is Jifted by the petrol, and 
this causes the little indicator to jump out of the 
slot at the mouth of the funnel and warn the 
motoiists to stop pouring the spirit in. 
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HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from coluinn 1, 


The next morning he was up fairy carly, and cet 


for the proprietor. 


“I want to sce the sights,”’ he said in his bad Italian 

And then the proprietor began to talk. , 

“*So much to be seen. ow long has the sienur 
2” g 

He rattled on like a Cook’s guide, speaking of tle 
matchless beauties of their Neapolitan scencry, th: it 
wonderful Vesuvius. He went wandering ‘into a 
routine he had recited scores of times. An‘ t],. 
stranger let him talk, and when at last he had fini<he, 
wont out for a stroll, and his stroll led him toward: 4 
village a mile or so from Naples. 

He returned to lunch; and because the propric:. r 
had little else to do, and he could see his guest didn + 
object, he talked again. And the stranger encouray»| 
him, apparently deeply interested. 

In a casual sort of manner the conversation vou || 
round to that little village he had visited. 

‘A beautiful spot!” the proprictor said enthn<ia:- 
tically. ‘ Old-world—glorious ! ”’ 

By casy stages the talk drifted along—up the }i:1 
from that village to the woods, and in such a mann: 
that the hotel proprietor didn’t realise he was |icin- 
“drawn.” In turn, the house was mentioncd—1},:1 
strange, uncanny house on the hill, where a gha-1!: 
murder had been committed. The Italian’s expres-i 1 
changed, and he shut up short and glanced into |.i- 
guest’s facc. The latter was lighting a cigarctte— 
seemingly only just interested in the conversation, 

“Has the signor been there this morning ? ” 

“Yes "—blowing out a cloud of smoke—* 4! :, 
shouldn’t I have done ?” , 

“T know not, signor; but strange things are ssi.” 
The Italian devoutly crossed himself. 

*“You don’t say so?” The guest whistled soft). 
“What sort of things ?”’ . 

The Italian shook his head ; he was supcrstitiv. 
and wouldn’t have gone near those woods or hoe 
even in the daylight. for worlds, 

‘* Who does the place belong to 2” 

‘A nobleman, signor.” 

“What's his name ? ” 

“We know not, signor. He comes but rarely. 
house is empty ; ‘tis said ‘tis haunted ! ” 

A scared Jook came into the man’s eves ; it was ca-v 
to sce he was anxious to Icave tho subject, and th 
stranger didn’t insist, but talked of other things until 
the proprietor thought fit to take his departure. 

He spent the whole of that afternoon wandcrins 
about the picturesque strects of the beautiful Italien 
town. He wrote some letters during the evening: 
he'd post them in the morning. He tread a book ; it 
was late when he retired to bed. 

* 
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It was a little past midnight when there came 2 
fumbling at the bedroom Jock. ~The door was stealthily. 
slowly pushed open about a foot, and remained thu: 
for quite a long stretch. A face was in the aperture—— 
head twisted slightly in an attitude of listening, ried, 
motionless. 

The form was that of a man. 

From the bed there reached the ears of the listen: 
the sound of deep, regular breathing, plainly indicati: - 
that the figure stretched there was fast asleep. _ 

The door moved again. Wider, wider—until 1! 
slit was large enough to admit the crouching form ; 
then, softly, carefully it crept towards the bed. 

Now it was scarcely a yard away. a 

Suddenly on the bed there was a movement. a ier. 
a flash, and the room was flooded with electric-licht ! 
The intruder started back with a suppressed «ry + 
alarm, for he was looking straight into the nickel bat! | 
of a revolver. 

He stood there riveted to the spot ; the stranzt \ 
sitting up in bed, a smile on his facc. : 

“Good evening!” he whispered affably. "il" 
is—if it isn’t too late!” He didn’t speak bad Tuli 
now but exccllent English. 

There was a swift scuffling ; the intruder had =" - 
round and was making towards the door. ; 

“Stand still!’ It was a sharp, brisk comman: 
bad Italian again—but it was understood, for the 
stopped dead and slowly turned. 

His hand was near his pocket. 7 bit 

“Take that hand away—right away! You pes! 
also shut the door while you're there. ‘That's bev! 
Now, what is it you want ?” 

(Another thrilling instalment next week.) 
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Janes Douctas, fourth and last Duke of Queens- 
lerry, was not exactly a saint. 

Indeed, under his universally known nickname 
of" Old Q.,” he figured in possibly more scandalous 
<ories than any other man of his day and gencra- 
tion, which is saying a good deal, for his Graco 
lived in an age when men drank deeply, loved 
lightly, fought fiercely, and gambled recklessly. 
“But whatever might be said against his fair 
fame in other directions, no one ever whispered a 
word against his honour as an owner of racehorses. 
For years he made it a practice to ride his own 
niounts, and he rode them straight. 

This may not seem much of a distinction nowa- 
days. But the standard of honour was lower th-n 
than it is at present. Even the holders of old and 
honoured names “were not always free from sus- 
yicion of ‘ jockeying” the public. 

James Douglas, however, was known to be averse 
from even the appearance of trickery, and he was 
in consequence the idol of the racing public when- 
ever he appeared on the course. In the many 
strange wagers, too, in which he figured as one of 
the principals, he always found plenty of followers, 
for people knew that he betted to win, if winning 
were humanly possible. 

An Amazing Wager. 

Thus, when at the age of twenty-five he laid a 
wager of one thousand guineas that he would 
jroduce a carriage that could be driven nineteen 
wiles in one hour, the public showed its faith in 
lim by backing him to the tune of £50,000, at odds 
on that averaged something like three to one. 

By the terms of the bet he was to have the 
carriage ready on Newmarket Heath on August 
29th. 1750, and such was the public interest in the 
event that a crowd estimated to number over 
1,900 persons assembled there on that day, 
people coming from all parts of England on foot, 
vu: horseback, and in vehicles of every description. 
The carriage, when uncovered, proved to fe an 
extraordinary contrivance. It was, indeed, not 
ro much a carriage as the framework of a carriage, 
made principally of whalebone, steel springs, and 
leather straps. It was drawn by four horses, each 
sidden by a postilion armed with whip and spur. 
The seat for the driver was placed very low in the 
rear, and consisted of leather straps padded with 
velvet. Ball bearings were not then invented, 
cf course, but the ends of the axles revolved in brass 
sockets fitted with the old-time equivalent of the 
modern oil-bath. The whole weighed less than 
oac and a half hundredweight. 


Inclosed the Letter in a Cricket Ball. 

Before this carriage was decided on several others 
had been tried, about £700 having been spent in 
j'climinary experiments. Douglas won his wager, 
however, together with about £10,000 in side bets, 
for the carriage covered the distance in fitty-three 
minutes twenty-seven seconds, leaving fully time 
tnough to have gone another mile. ° 

Soon after this he made a series of bets, aggre- 
iting nearly ten thousand guineas, that he would 
have a letter conveyed fifty miles within an hopr. 
As this was long before the days of steam, the feat 
‘ts looked upon as an impossible one. But 
(Uld Q.” successfully accomplished it by inclosing 
the missive in a cricket ball, which was thrown from 
hand to hand by relays of expert catchers. 
A bout this time he fell in love with a Miss Pelham, 
the ravishingly beautiful daughter of the then 
‘ecretary of State, and nicce of the Duke of New- 
fail, The Duke of Hamilton was also a suitor 
or the lady’s hand, and to settle which of them 
Was to retire in favour of the other, the two noble- 
‘en agreed to race against one another, each to 
ride his own horse. A wager of one thousand 
Fitineas also depended on the result. 
\ Queensberry showed superb jockeyship, and won 
Al a short head. The lady does not seem to have 
4xen amiss this summary method of disposing of 
ieee and soon afterwards the couple became 
Almost on the eve of the wedding, however, 


3.—“OLD 2.,” 
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THE LAST DUKE OF 
QUEENSBERRY. 


the cngagement was officially declared “ off,” 
and, though the reason was never made public, it 
is fairly certain that the couple were genuinely in 
love with one another, and anxious to be married, 
and that the opposition came from the young lady’s 
relatives. It is a noteworthy fact that both the 
lovers remained single to the day of their deaths. 


Going to Live for Pleasure Alone. 

The disappointment had probably much to do 
with launching ‘“ Old Q.” on that career of fashion- 
able dissipation which was afterwards to make his 
name a bye-word even amongst the notoriously 
lax sct in which he moved. Not that he ever did 
anything dishonourable according to his code of 
morality. In other words, he remained to the end 
of his life a gentleman, as the term “ gentleman ” 
was understood in those days. 

But he openly avowed that henceforth he meant 
to live for pleasure alone, and as a first step towards 
the attainment of his object he had built for him at 
Richmond a villa which was a marvel of splendour. 

Here his amours, however, exposed him to the 
vengeance of men whom he had supplanted, or whose 
wives and daughters he had played fast and loose 
with, and he was several times challenged to fight 
duels, ‘ Old Q.,” however, although not exactly 
a coward, scems to have had a constitutional 
aversion to mecting an adversary in mortal combat. 

Most of his “‘ affairs of honour’ he managed to 
compromise, cither by a money payment or an 
apology, or both combined. But on one occasion 
the aggrieved party, a well-known fire-cating Irish 
nobleman, would take no denial, and a duel was 
arranged to take place on Wimbledon Common, 
the weapons to be pistols. 


Brought a Coffin for ‘‘Old 9." 

On the morning appointed for the meeting the 
Irishman appeared on the ground somewhat late, 
followed by a closed carriage of hearse-like appear- 
ance, whence two men presently withdrew a 
coffin, which they laid upon the grass. Consider- 
ably agitated, “‘ Old Q.” demanded of his antagonist 
what he meant by this strange procceding. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” was the reply, “ you 
know, of course, that I never miss my man, and as I 
feel in excellent form to-day I make no doubt but 
you will need a coffin before many more minutes 
are over, and so, you see, I have had the considera- 
tion and forethought to bring one along with me, 
in order to save your friends trouble.” 

This cold-blooded speech, delivered with the most 
perfect nonchalance of manner, was too much for 
Queensberry’s nerves. He turned deadly pale, 
dropped his pistol, and bolted from the spot. 


Mitk and Brandy Baths. 

Nevertheless, up to almost the day of his death, 
which took place at the advanced age of eighty-six, 
“Qld Q.” continued to scandalise the Mrs. 
Grundies of his day by all sorts of mad tricks and 
wild pranks. ‘‘ Country cousins,” up in London for 
a holiday, would be escorted down Piccadilly in 
order to have the ‘ wicked old duke”’ pointed out to 
them, sitting, as was his custom, on the balcony of 
his club, dressed in a blue coat and yellow breeches, 
and consistently ogling through his glasses every- 
thing in petticoats that passed within range of 
his vision. 

Then, too, would be told with bated breath 
wonderful stories of how he sustained his flagging 
energies, and practically defied old age, with all 
kinds of wonderful restoratives, notably milk-and- 
brandy baths, followed by copious draughts of his 
world-famous Tokay wine, the remnants of which 
sold, after his death, for one hundred guincas a 
dozen. 

(Next week: ‘ Sir Tatton Sykes, Yorkshire's Grand 
Old Man.’’) 
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TRAINING? EXPERIENCE? 
AMBITION ?™4NDUSTRY ? 
PERSEVERANCE? PLUCK? 


Every wise business man takes an inven- 
tory at leust once a year. Why? In 
order to know what stock he has that is 
selling well, or how to prevent further 
losses. 

Do you ever take an inventory of what 
YOU have to scll to your employer? 
What good stock have you got of, say, 
Training, Experience, Ambition, Industry, 
Perseverance, Pluck? These are the 
“goods” which always cofumand a good 
price in the employment :narket. 

Take an inventory NOW —to-day—of 
the qualities which make your stock-in- 
trade valuable. Put down the items which 
make you efficient, which will create a 
demand for your services and make them 
worth good pay. 

You ought to know yourself; you must 
not deceive yourself by overlooking your 
shortcomings, or by overestimating your 
worth. Correct your shortcomings; in- 
crease your worth. 

It is good if you possess Experience, 
Ambition, Pluck, Industry, but all these 
together are worth little in the keen com- 
petition of to-day unless you also have had 
x sound, up-to-date training in your work. 
The International Correspondence Schco!s 
gave just such a training to L.C.S. Student 
D. B. Mowat, Broughty Ferry, with the 
results stated by him :— 


“J write to express my apprecia- 
tion of the I.C.S. method of instruc- 
tion. Since enrolling with the 
Schools I have improved my position 
far beyond my expectations, my 
salary having increased by 50 per 
cent. 


“¥ can, and do, thoroughly recom- 
mend your training to all my friends 
and fellow-workers.” 


IT WILL HELP YOU TO TAKE A FAIR IN@ 
VENTORY, AS SUGGESTED ABOVE, IF YOU 
WILL WRITE TO THE I.C.S. TO LEARN EXACTLY 
WHAT TRAINING IS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
IN YOUR PARTICULAR WORK ANO HOW THE 
1.C.S. CAN GIVE IT TO YOU AS THEY HAVE 
ALREADY GIVEN IT TO SO MANY. 


108c International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
(To avvid delay please use full address.) 

Please send me copy of the L.C.S, Booklet, expliining 

how Iean gain a thorough, practical, and up-to-lite 

knowledge of the subject before which I have marked 

XK, und so qualify for Better Position and Better Pay, 


— Mechanical Enginecring 

—Draushtsmanship 

Electrical Engineering 

Electric Traction 

--Electric Lighting 

— Architecture 

— Quantity Surveying 

—Contracting and Bui:ding 

~ French, German, 
Spanish, Italian 


— Business Training 
— Book-keeping 
—Salesmanship 
—Advertising 
—Show Card Writing 
—Window Dressing 
—Ilustrating 
— Designing 
— Gas Power Engineering 
—Motor Engineering 
—Steam Ergineering — Agriculture, Poultry 
—Steam Electric Farming 

Ucee 180 coiteses in alt, 


Name... 


Addvess 


your car. 2”? 


| 
| 
| 
international Correspondence Schools Ld., | 
| 
| 
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Lieutenant Daring. He is probably the most popular of all 
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= How Lieutenant Daring Defeated His Old Enemy, Hoskheimer, 


Sometuaina about 
the stout, _broad- 
shouldered man 
emerging from the 
railway - station in 
front of him struck 
Lieutenant Daring, 
R.N., as being 
familiar ; he knew the 
man by his back, but 
he conlt not instantly 
“ place ” him. 

are quietly and 
cautiously increased 
his pace. A sea mist 
was over the town, 


m one of England's 
_ great naval ports, 
partially obscuring 


‘ the outlines of people 
and objects in the streets, and it was some little time 
before he could see enough of the man hurrying on 
ahead to recognise him as Herr Hoskheimer. 

Daring had scen nothing of the German secret 
service agent since he had posed as a chauffeur, driven 
the spy from Portsmouth to London, and succeeded 
in getting back certain very important British naval 
plans from him en rowte. Hoskheimer had altered in 
appearance considerably—he wore a beard now for 
one thing—but there was no mistaking him. 

Daring was pressed for time—a sinister war-cloud, 
which threatened to burst at any moment, had sud- 
denly come over Europe, and every British sailor on 
leave at the time—Daring among the rest—had been 
ordered to rejoin his ship immediately ; but for all 
that he determined to follow Hoskheimer. It was 
almost certain that there was something afoot. 
The man was one of the most dangerous spies alive ; 
and he did not visit naval ports merely to sniff the 
sea air or look at battleships out of idle interest. 

Hoskheimer led the way, through various short cuts, 
which he appeared to know mae from the railway. 
station towards the western extremity of the harbour. 
It became mistier the nearer the sea they got, and at 
last Daring could only sce the haziest outline of the 
man he was following. 

He heard Hoskheimer step on to the beach and 
crunch among the stones. As he did so somcone 
shouted out in German: ‘‘ Hullo! Who's that?” 
Daring stood still and listened ; he dared not go on 
to the noisy stones himself. 

‘“* I—Hoskheimer,”’ answered the spy. 
thing ready ?” 

“ Yes, all is ready,” came the reply, distinct in that 
curiows way that fog and mist have of making voices 
distinct, above the noise of Hoskheimer’s footsteps on 
to the beach. 

The voices died down. Daring stood still, straining 
his ears for stray words or sounds. His position was 
an exasperating one. To move forward would probably 
be to give himself away, and possibly to run a 
grave personal risk that could not benefit him- 
self nor his country—Hoskheimer would have no 
compunction about what he did if thwarted, he 
knew ; to remain where he was was useless. 

Apart from himself, and Hoskheimer, and his 
confederates, the shore seemed to be deserted. 
Daring was inning to feel desperate, when 
suddenly a small! ragamuffin boy, barefooted and 
barelegged, appeared out of the mist. The boy 
ae been gathering shell-fish. Daring beckoned 
to him. : 

‘* Want to earn a shilling, sonny ?” he asked. 

The boy's eyes gleamed excitedly. He 
nodded. 

* Well, take your basket and run down 
there. You'll see some men and perhaps a 
boat. Have a good look, help them with the 
boat, if you can, and remember everything you 
see or hear. Don’t say a word about me; 
I'm a—a detective. Come back to me here 
when they've gone.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy eagerly ; and then ran 
down the beach. 

He was back again in a few minutes. 

“There was three of ‘em, sir, one big ‘un 
with whiskers, two not so big, clean-shaved. 
I couldn't understand anything they said ; they 
was talkin’ French, I think; but I ’elped ‘em 
with the boat. It’s a motor-boat, and ain’t got 
no name. One of the gentlemen dropjed this 
on the beach afore they pushed off. I picked it 
up after they'd gone.” He handed Daring a ‘// 
sheet of crumpled, sodden paper. It had two 
names scribbled in pencil on it—Tom Burr and 
Jim Stocks. 

Daring folded up the paper and felt in his 
pocket for a shilling. 

* Ever heard of Tom Burr or Jim Stocks, 
sonny ?”’ he asked carelessly. 


“Is every- 


Supposing a friend asked you tha! question, what would you reply ? Not more than twelve words 
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the German Spy. 

“ Of course,” said the boy, eagerly taking the coin 
which Daring held out to him. ‘ Why, everyone 
knows they're the light’ouse men—out there on the 
Rocket light’ouse.” 

* * * 

When Daring reached the Connaught he found the 
ship in a state of suppressed excitement. She had 
just finished coaling in record time, steam was up, 
and everyone was standing by, waiting for an order 
that might come at any moment, or might not come 
at all. It-was generally felt that we were nearer a 
* scrap” than we had been for many years. : 

Daring reported himself, and then sought an audience 
with his Admiral, Sir George Black. Chance, he 
firmly believed, had put him on to the scent of a 
menace to national safety—exactly what form the 
menace took he could not tell. 

Sir George Black listened attentively to what 
Daring told him. . 

“Yes, [I remember this Hoskhcimer fellow,’ he 


nodded. *‘ Dangerous chap he is; doesn’t go out in 
a mist for nothing. What do you make of it yourself, 
Daring ?” 


* I can't imagine what the game is yet, sir. Some 
hanky-panky with the Rocket Lighthouse, it scems. 
Of course, it’s not our business, strictly speaking ; the 
Trinity Brethren own the light, and——” . 

“Can’t waste precious time communicating with 
them and explaining,” broke in Sir George. ~ Strictly 
between ourselves, Daring, the next hour or two may 
be very critical moments to all of us. Keep it to 
yourself, but I'm getting confidential wireless messages 
from the Admiralty every tive minutes. We're all 
ready for action now, and at any instant a message 
may come—you understand ?” _ 

Daring nodded. If war were declared Sir George 
Black would be told at once, and he would tell the 
rest of the Fleet. 

“Now, we can't risk any fooling about with light- 
houses,” went on the Admiral, * especially in this 
mist. We'll all be going to the bottom if we allow 
any of that sort of gga? He regarded the young 
Eeutenant searchingly. ~‘ Something’s got to be done, 
and done quickly, Daring. Would you like to take 
the job on?” 

* Yes, sir, thank you!” said Daring eagerly. 

“Very well. You'd better take a destroyer and 
about half a dozen men.” 

* * . 

“Rocket ahoy!” , 

The shout rang out through the mist from the strong 
voice of Chief Petty-officer Jim Sims, as the T.B.D. 
Snake sidled her way alongside the base of the light. 
house. The light marked a great rock, rising up from 
the bed of the sea a mile outside the habour, a rock 
dangerous to shipping both at high and low water. 

There was no answer to the hail. 

* Rocket ahoy!” 

Sims repeated the call louder than ever, but again 
there was no reply. He looked questioningly at 
Licutenant Daring, who gave an order to the enginc- 
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Before Hoskheimer could pull his weapon from his pocket, Daring 


sprang upon him, 


room. The Snake gently churned up the smooth water 
and drifted in towards the lighthouse. A motor-boxt 
rode on the water, tied up to the iron landing ladder, 

Dering pave a few sharp commands and half a doze, 
brawny bluejackets formed up, revolvers ready. 

‘** Follow me!” said their officer shortly. He li 
the way up the ladder. 

At the top he tried the door. It was fastened, 
Daring did not wait. Leaning back, and grippin- 
the ladder tightly with one hand, he crashe! 
all the force of his shoulder against the door. |: 
creaked, but did not give. Three times he repeate:| 
the maneuvre, and then the fastening inside yielded, 

He pushed the door os and stepped inside on 1, 
the stone landing at the bottom of the spiral stairca-« 
winding up to the od of the lighthouse. 

Closely followed by his men, Daring began to ascei!. 
They had got about half way up the stairs when . 
voice suddenly rang out. 

* What do you want? Get back!” 

Daring knew the voice at once; it was Hoskheime: s. 

* The question is what do you want, Herr Hos). 
heimer,” returned Daring quietly. 

* Daring!’ exclaimed the German. 

* Yes, with Admiral Sir George Black's comj!i 
ments. Shall we come up, or will you come down : 

**Come up, lieutenant.” 

Still gripping his revolver, Daring went upstairs, hi- 
men behind him. At the top of the stairs he cane 
face to face with Heskheimcr. The two men ¢\- 
changed bows and smiles. 

“And now may I ask why you have come‘ ” 
asked the German, with veiled sarcasm. “ The lighi 
is all right, and so are the keepers of it. Here thev are. 

The two lighthouse-keepers came forward, followed 
by two clean-shaven individuals. Daring turned i+ 
the keepers. 

~ Now, my men, tell me what has happened.” 

* Well, sir,” said one of them, “ these three gent!» 
men came about an hour ago. We understood th: 
came from Trinity House, they brought a permit, t» 
see that everything was all right. They sent 1. 
down to stop in the engine-room while they look! 
about and made notes. Beg pardon for not answevit:- 
your hail, but we were ordered not to take any not: 
of you for a bit, sir.” 

* Well,” smiled Hoskheimer, “‘ what have you coi) 
say now?” There was a note of triumph in his voi. 

** That you came here for some definite object, my 
friend,” replied Daring grimly ; “‘ that 1 am going t» 
find out what, and that you are my prisoners!” 

A look of rage came into Hoskhcimer’s face. 

“T think you are wrong!” he sneered, and thrv-' 
his hand into one of his pockets. His two companiun~ 
did likewise, but before any of them could pull them 
out Daring had sprung upon Hoskheimer, Sims wpe 
one of the othors, and a blucjacket on the third. 

In two minutes the three men were securely boul 
and being Ied down, one by one, to the destroy: 
Daring remained behind, puzzling his wits to discov: 
why Hoskheimer had come to the lighthouse. Ii: 
problem was suddenly solved for him; the telephon:- 

1! rang—the Rocket was up-to-date in every way - 
and in a flash he understood the reason. . 

He picked up the receiver and said “ Hullo.” 4 
voice spoke to him in German. 

* Any luck? Any nows ?” 

* Lots,” replied Daring, also in German. 

“Good! Anything about the moven.‘- 
of the Fleet? They are waiting in Berlin. 

* Let them wait!’ growled Daring. “Th 
is plenty of time. I will come ashore and - 
you: it will be safer. Where will you be : 

The man at-the other end named a '' 
dezvous, and then rang off. Daring tumed ! 
one of the keepers. 

* You are fitted with wireless here, I=cv | 
suppose you pick up all sorts of messages * 

“Oh, yes, sir, we're always picking ¢m vi. 
especially naval code ones, which we cin! 
make head or tail of.” 

“Unless you've got the code yours’. 
laughed Daring, “which I wouldn't mil 
betting a fiver Herr Hoskheimer has > 
how!” he added to himself as he ran doy 
the stairs to board the Snake. 

He would have won his bet if he got any" 
to take it. When the German was searcheil « 
board the Connaught a quarter of an hour late'. 
among the papers found in his pockets wer | 
copy of the British naval wireless teleyraj'' 
code, obtained jn some mysterious, unexplain'! 
way, and a scries of messages picked up tl. 
afternoon by the Rocket light—the one place '" 
the neighbourhood which could intercept na’ - 
messages without raising any suspicion. 

But as neither Hoskheimer nor his two ¢ 
federates, nor, for that matter, the gentlen.1 
who had so kindly appointed a rendezvous will 
Daring, will be in a position to, transmit the mic 
sages to Berlin for some years to come, the: 
clever scheming may well be described as havins 
been labour in vain. ; 

Also, as it happened, the threatened war W.'3 
averted. The Geena thought discretion theo 
better part of valour. 
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Very Smart Indeed! 

Sig WitttaM Crookes, who was _irreverently 
cilied * Bill!” to his face by the Durham under- 
«-aduates during the recent ceremony of conferring 
honorary degrees at the University, is one of the 
saall band of eminent scientists who believe in 
spiritualism. 

Some years ago, when Mr. Will Crooks, the 
Labour M.P., first stood for Parliament, the two 
nines got mixed up several times.’ A friend of 
Sir William’s hearing that ‘‘ Will Crooks” had 
leen elected to a seat in Parliament, thought it 
u's the great scientist himself, and next time they 
wet he congratulated him on his victory. 

“But it's the other Will Crooks,” replied Sir 
William. ‘I shouldn’t have a ghost of a chance 
it I stood.” 

“But I thought you belicved in ghosts ?”” his 
fiend remarked flippantly. 

1 do,” agreed Sir William ; “ but it would take 
avery smart election agent to poll them !” 


Got More Than He Wanted. 

‘tue other day, in the course of a specch, Sir 
Thilip Magaus, M.P., referred to the report of the 
Reyal Commission on London University Education. 

Sir Philip said that when he considered the 
drastic remedies which their doctors, the Com- 
iissioners, prescribed for the defects in the present 
s.stem, he was reminded of the epitaph which an 
unfortunate patient ordered for his tombstone : 
“| was well; I wanted tu be better; and here 
Tam!” 


Wet or 

A waitress in an Oxford Strect restaurant is 
telling this story of a man from Lancashire who 
He apparently up in London for a few days’ 
1 iday. 

~ Han yo’ ony ginger-ale ?”’ he asked. 

~ Yes, sir,” replied the waitress; then, uncertain 
whether he wanted it “sweet” or “dry,” she 
asked: “ Would you like ‘ dry’ ginger-ale, sir ?” 

“Nay, I want nowt dry!” he roared ; ‘‘ Ah’m 
diy eno’ mysen! I want it weet—as weet as yo’ve 
gotten it!” 


Easier to Read. 

Sin Henry Lucy's remarks about bad hand- 

Niiting at a recent dinner has brought to light the 
fact that Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham has 
poasly the worst handwriting of any liviag 
author. 
_ Some time ago Mr. Graham wrote a letter 
intended for publication in a newspaper, and the 
handwriting was so bad that the unfortunate 
compositors were nearly at their wits’ end before 
‘hey could make sense of it. They went astray 
ia several important parts of the letter, however, 
ind Mr. Graham, rather annoyed that his letter 
sould have appeared in such a distorted form, 
wrote to remonstrate with the editor. 

The editor published the letter of remonstrance, 
and added the following comment: “If in future 
Mr. Graham will sit in a chair when writing, and 
nut on horseback, and use a pen instead of the 
candle-snuffers, we think we may be able to do him 
Justice 1”? 


A Stroke of Luck. 

Bap handwriting is sometimes a fortunate thing 
for the writer, however, as in the case of Lord 
Curzon, 

When he was a young man at college he wrote 
by o letters one day, one of them to a relative and 
the other to an intimate friend. Unfortunately, 
he put them in the wrong envelopes, and the 
‘lative got the friend’s letter and vice vered. 
"he mistake was only discovered when the friend 
Wrote returning the relative’s letter and asking 
‘nat he meant by it. As the letter written to the 
fiiend and sent to the relative containcd some 
\ery biting criticisms of the relative himself, youn 
urzon was horrified, and waited in fear and 
‘rembling for the explosion of indignation that 
‘vemed certain to come from the affronted relative. 
:’ All was well, however, for the reply that came 
able from the relative was: “I have not been 
shle to read a line of your scrawl, but I suppose 
8 Money you're after, so I inclose a cheque.” 
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Worse Than Ever. 

One more bad handwriting storyis told of Whittier, 
the poet. He was asked to dinner by a literary 
society, and the secretary of the socicty was quite 
unable to read a line of the letter he sent in reply. 

Seeing no other way out of the difficulty, he wrote 
apologetically to the poet explaining that he had 
been unable to read his letter. He would be 
greatly obliged, he added, if the poet would just 
put a cross if he were coming to the dinner and a 
circle if he was unable to be present. 

Whittier obligingly did so, but even then nobody 
could tell whether the mark he made was a cross 
or a circle! 


That All-Pervading Smell. 

THERE are many good anecdotes of the late King 
Edward in ‘What I know,” a newly published 
book written by Mr. C. W. Stamper, his late 
Majesty's motor expert. One of the best refers to 
an unlucky day when the chef flavoured with onion 
the soup in the luncheon served to the King’s 
staff. 

In the afternoon his Majesty wanted to sce the 
postmaster and the courier. Calling the footman, 
the King was proceeding to tell him to summon 
the others before him, when he stopped short and 
looked at the man. 

“Hawkins,” he 
onions.” . 

“No, your Majesty,’ was the reply. 

“Yes, you have; I’m sure you have,” said the 
nan “Send Mr. Hiley here at once, and Mr. 

enr, 

The footman withdrew, and presently Mr. Hiley. 
the postmaster, was announced. The King called 
him to his side and was beginning to read to him 
a telegram he wanted dispatched, when he suddenly 
broke off and cried : 

“ Hilcy, you've been eating onions !” 

“No, your Majesty,’ replied the postmaster, 
instinctively recoiling. 

“Yes, you have,” 
disgraceful !” 

For the rest of the interview the unfortunate 
postmaster kept his distance, and when his Majesty 
had given his orders he withdrew from the Royal 
presence with a haste that was almost precipitate. 
Then the courier, Mr. Fehr, entered the room. He 
approached very warily, but his Majesty's sense 
of smell was keen, and all Mr. Fehr's efforts were 
unavailing. The King looked up sharply and sat 
back in his chair. 

“Wel, I'm hanged if you haven't been eating 
onicns too !”’ he gasped. 

The idea of poor King Edward haunted for a 
whole afternoon by the smell of onions strikes one 
as being rather quaint. 


Come Out Of It! 

Tue book, which is remarkably well written, 
gives an unusually clear view of the private doings 
of members of the Royal family. One story concerns 
the late King and King George, then, of course, 
Prince of Wales. 

King Edward allowed his Scottish gillices an 
abruptness and an absence of courtesy which were 
the amazement of all becholders. At the Falls of 
Carawalt once he and the Prince of Wales were put 
through their paccs during a shoot by one of these 
laconic servitors. 

“Do you want me to get out here ?” said the 
King, for it was left to the gillic to determine which 
position his Majesty should occupy. 

“No, you stop where you are!” said the gillie. 
Then he turned to the Prince of Wales, and added 
just as curtly: ‘‘ But you come out of it!” 

And the heir to the Throne of Imperial Britain 
meckly did as he was told. 


Made Him Sit Up, Apparently. 

Mr. Lewis Water, the famous actor, who 
recently returned from a successful season in 
America and is now off to Australia, tells a story 
of a very old Irishman who one day astonished 
a friend by announcing that he was about to get 
married. 

“ Married !” “An old 
man like you!” 

“Well, ye see,” the old man explained, “ it’s 
just because I’m gettin’ an ould bhoy now. 'Tis 
a foine thing, Pat, to have a wife near ye to close 
the eyes of ye whin ye come to the end.” 

“ Arrah, now, ye ould fule!"” exclaimed Pat. 
“ Don’t be so foolish. What do ye know about it ? 
Close yer eyes, indade !_ I've had a couple o’ thim, 
an’, faith, they both of them opened mine!” 


said, “you've been cating 
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said the King. “It’s 


exclaimed his friend. 


DO YOU WANT 
A 
£1 A WEEK? 


Reliable persons are now provided 
with profitable Home Work on Avuto- 
Knitters by a well-known firm of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. Experience 
unnecessary. Distance immatzrial. 


Much interest has been 
aroused in the extra- 
ordinary development in 
Home Employment since 
tie introduction of the 
Awo- Knitter, which 
places within the reach 
of all a business of your 
own, Everyone anxious 
to inerease their income 
should obtain at once 
full particulars ¢f our offer te supply our famous 
circular Knitting Machine, the Auto-Knitter, 
which enables you not only to manufacture all 
kinds of knitted goods, such as stockings, socks, 
jerseys, caps, scarves, vloves, &c., for your family 
—but to co-operate with us and knit for the 
wholesale trade and provides or increase your 
income accordingly. 


The work is quite simple, and no previous 
experience is necessary at all. Our instruction 
book is all-sufticient to understand the simple 
machine which works xautoniatically and is 
practically unbreakable, ‘There is absolutely 
no reason why YOU siieuld not have an “ Auto- 
Knitter” at once and veminence to make money 
right away. 


But why not send a penny stamp for fuller 
details and learn exactly how much you can 
earn?) We accept the werk from you and pay a 
liberal price, WE GUARANTEE to take as 
much work as you can execute which is properly 
done to ow instructions, AND GUARANTEE 
to pay the correct prices, There is no risk 
whatever, Your earnings entirely depend 
upon your own energies. We exchange free 
all yarn used, so that your CLEAR PROFIT is 
guarantced. 


Moreover, there is no waiting for money, as 
all remittances are sent strictly on day of 
arrival of your goods together with a fresh 
supply of yarn free. 


This is a business quite your own; one in 
which you make the whole profit on your 
labour, and you will readily see that if you can 
get several machines working in your home, or 
workroom, quite a considerable business can be 
done. We would point out that this is work 
for men as well as women, some of our male 
workers attaining great speed and efficiency, 
thus ensuring pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment. Write for full details, and do it now 
while it is on your mind. You may use the 
coupon below. In any case, writing for fuller 
details places you under no obligation whatever. 


COUPON — 


To Genz, WHEELER & Co., 

Please send me your illustrated prospectus 
containing particulars of your offer. I encluse 1d, 
st.ump for postage, 


Na 


ADANCES .ciencsssneres 


GENZ, WHEELER & CO., 
(Dest. 12) 50 & 52 BELVOIR ST., LEICESTER. 


Genz, Wheeler 8 Co., 


(Dept. 12), 


50 8 52 BELVOIR STREET, LEICESTER. 


—For the five best replies I will give Novel Szalin3-Wux Szts. Mark posteards “ Wag.”” (See pase 1238.) 
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About “ Quo Vadis ?” 
_The Great Roman 
Picture - Play that 
was recently Shown 
before King George. 


“Qvo Vapis 7” means in English “ Whither 
goest thou ?” and the play deals, of course, with 
the persecutions of the Christians in Rome during 
the reign of the Emperor Nero. 

Tho time occupied in producing the film—the 
biggest and most wonderful thing of its kind that 
has ever been scen in moving pictures up till now— 
was exactly one year; but before starting on the 
actual wor, many months were spent in negotiations 
with the Italian government. 

Their permission was absolutely essential, for 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that Rome was 
turned topsy-turvy for the rehearsals, To begin 
with, the ruined amphitheatre, the vast open-air 
“circus” wherein the gladiatorial “‘ games” of 
ancient Rome were carried on, had to be rebuilt 
as it was in the days of the Cesars. This work 
alone kept an army of workmen busy for many 
months. 7 


5,000 People in the Rehearsals. 


Then whole streets had to be temporarily re- 
modelled ; the catacombs, where the early Christians 
worshipped, had to be repaired, and in places re- 
excavated ; and the interiors of famous churches 
and priceless historical buildings were, for the 
time being, altered out of all recognition. 

Five thousand people took part in the final 
rehearsals, which extended over about three months. 
The length of the film ribbon on which their actions 
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The birds belong to the caretaker and have-laid over five hundred 
the exciting incidents that may take place if all City roofs are turned into farmyards. 
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were recorded was almost exactly one mile and a 
half, Altogether, about £20,000 were expended in 
the production from start to finish. 

This sum, however, was got back within a week 
of the film being released for sale. For the English 
rights alone £6,500 were paid. An enterprising 
Australian bought the exclusive rights for the 
Australasian colonies for £3,500. 

There is no country in the world now where the 
film is not being shown, and the sums received by 
the proprietors up to date aggregate something 
over £50,000. ales 

It is estimated that not fewer than a million 
of people a day are viewing the play. In London 
alone, including the outer suburbs, it has been seen 
by 50,000 people a day since its release, the Albert 
Hall by itself accounting for 20,000 of these, spread 
over the three performances. 

The biggest and most sensational scene of all 


is that where the lions are let loose on the |° 


‘Christians’ huddled together in the arena, and 
this was the most trouble to film. At the first 
attempt all the “ Christians’ except three bolted 
away as fast as thcir legs could carry them directly 
the lions began to move towards them. This spoilt 
the film, of course; and the four thousand odd 
spectators scated ticr above tier round the vast 
building had to be dismissed for the day. 


Wild Beast Trainers Sent For. 


Asccond attempt was hardly more successful, and 
this notwithstanding that the word had gone forth 
that every ‘“‘ Christian” who remained in his place 
to the end was to receive the equivalent of 
half-a-sovereign ‘‘ bounty money.’ Only about 
half of them earned it, the others bolted as 
before. 

Not until the fifth attempt, in fact, was the 
perfect film now shown on the screen obtained, 
and then only by dint of enlisting the services of 
some scores of professional trainers of wild beasts 
from all over Italy, and placing them in the forefront 
of the mob of “ Christians.” 
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_ 1" STHOUGH BUSINESS MEN 
MIGHT OBJECT TO THE KEEPING OF 


«| GOATS ALSO WOULD 


WEEK ENDING 
May 31, 1913, 


The actual number of lions appearing in the se, 
is twenty, as anyone viewing the play cans. {., 
himself, if he cares to count them. They w. 
driven to within a few yards of the “ Christian 
by men standing behind and slightly on one <i.) 
so as to be out of the camera; and in the picts: 
the savage beasts seem to spring right in 2: 
the shrinking, cowering crowd of men, wome. > 
children, bowling them over like ninepins, te: 
and mangling them. 

But this, of course, is only a cunningly cont:is . 
illusion, the camera being cut off at the eriti . 
moment, and dummy figures substituted for : 
living ones. 

As a matter of fact, this latter part of ; 
scene was filmed some days after the other post, 
although on the screen the incidents follow di. : 
on the heels of one another. 


How the Bull Was Thrown. 


The method adopted in order to stop the adv... « 
of the lions upon the living actors and act; 
was to fire a series of volleys simultancously |) 
about forty magazine pistols, that had |) 
previously loaded with blank cartridges, ii! 
distributed amongst the performers. This cvn-j 
the frightened brutes to turn tail and boli 
except one, who had to be “‘shoocd” away ! 
his particular trainer. 

There was, however, one outstanding ani | 
scene which could not be faked. This was 1 
where the gigantic British slave, Ursus, ~i, 
by the horns, and twists over on its back. 1} 
charging wild bull which is bearing to destructio, 
the persecuted Christian heroine, Lygia. 

Scores of trained athletes from all over the worl | 
essayed this feat one after the other, and we 
badly worsted in the struggle. 

Only at the eleventh hour, and when it hi! 
been almost decided to cut out the scence altoyethe, 
was a man found strong enough to accomplish th: 
task in Signor Castellani, a professional athlete an! 
wrestler. 


ww 


FOWL RUNS ON CITY ROOFS. 


“Roof gardens are not uncommon in the City,” says a daily paper, “but the fowl run on the top of Market Buildings, Mincing Lane, is probably 
unique. 


eggs since last November.” Below, our cartoonist illustrates some of 
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_SR COW MIGHT BE 


KEPT ON THE ROOF GARDEN TO SUPPLY) 
MILK TO SURROUNDING OFFICES. | 


*GO AWAY OR 
I'LL HIT You. 
a Tv 
ti) .\ 
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PROVE PROFITABLE | | 


AND FEEL QUITE 


AT HOME ON THE [| 


Nl HOUSE-TOPS. 


WEEK ENDING 
May 31, 1913. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 1233 


The World’s Greatest Skin Remedy 


- ECSOLENT = 


(Pronounced “EX-O-LENT.’’) 


COMPOUND 


Speedily Conquers Eczema & Skin Eruptions 
Rapidly Heals Cuts and Sores 
THIS EMPHATIC TESTIMONY MUST CONVINCE YOU 


Mr. W. HOBBS writes: “55 Alexandra Street, Kettering, March 13, 1918.—For the past 12 years I have suffered 
dreadfully with Eczema on my right leg, from the ankle nearly to the knee. I have gone to considerable expense, and have 


tried ointments and lotions of all kinds without any avail whatever. 


About a month ago I saw your Ecsodlent Compound 


advertised, and purchased it from my chemist. The result of this preparation has been simply marvellous. I have used 
six jars, with the result that my leg is now quite well. I doa great deal of walking, and you may therefore be sure how 


thankful I am for so successful a remedy as Ecsdlent Compound. 


You are at liberty to publish this statement 


for the benefit of others, and I shall certainly recommend Ecsdlent Compound to anyone suffering from Eczema. 


ECSOLENT COMPOUND IS COMMENDED BY DOCTORS 


Praised by Medical Press 


The “British Medical Journal,” 
which is the leading medical organ 
of the world, says, in its issue of 
January 21, 1911: “Ecsoélent 
Compound is of great value in the 
treatment of itching eruptions. We 
have had submitted to us a large 
body of authentjc evidence spon- 
taneously offered by practitioners 
throughout the country. Their state. 
ments refer to eczema and various 
other skin affections. The names 
and professional positions of those 
who testify to the usefulness of 
Eesilent Compound are sufficient 
guarantees of their good faith,” 


Exact Size of 
2/9 Package 
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 ECSO 


LENT 


Pronounced ‘EX-O-LENT. 


| ECSOLENT COMPOUNDSLtd.,Ecsolent Bldgs.,Elthorne Rd.,London,N. 


| conquere 


Ensures a Perfectly Clear Skin 


Spring brings with it eruptions that disfigure the skin. 
Pimples and boils make their appearance with annoying 
regularity. These are certainly destructive of good appearance 
and militate against success in any undertaking. They 
can be removed, however, and removed rapidly and 
permanently, by the use of Ecsdlent Compound—The World’s 
Greatest Skin Remedy. The Medical Press commend 
Ecsdlent Compound, doctors use, prescribe, and praise it, 
and thousands of former sufferers from skin blemishes 
testify to the wonderful results it has achieved. Ecsdlent 
Compound has been well described as the latest and greatest 
triumph of medical science. It is soothing and comforting, 
cuts and sores rapidly disappear when it is uscd. It is excel- 
lent for piles. Roughness, rashes, and itching are completely 
by Ecsolent Compound. It ensures a clear skin, 


TWO FREE GIFTS FOR YOU 


The Proprietors of Ecsdlent Compound 
offer you Two Free Gifts. With each jar of 
the remedy is a Coupon entitling you to 
Free Samples of Ecsdient Soap and Eesdlent 
Powder. The daily use of these delightful 


—ap preparations keeps —_ 


your skin in per- 

fect condition. All 
reputable chemists sell Ecsdlent Compound, 
and it is always stocked at the 550 Branches 
of Boots Cash Chemists, Taylor’s Drug Co. 
Ltd., Lewis & Burrows Ltd., Bishops, the 
Popular Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, 
Civil Service Stores. 


Price: 1/1}, 2:9, 4.6, 11'- per jar. 
It will also be sent post free in the United 


blemishes, and will relieve agonising itching. 


\ COMPOUND); 


Kingdom from our London Offices for 
1/23, 2/103, 483, and 114 per jar. Remember ; 
that Ecso!eut Compound will clear your skin of a 


“ Such a Grand Remedy.” 


Mr. J. W. Thompson writes: 
“49 Ambleside Drive, Soythend-on- 
Sea, March 3, 1913.—Having given 
your Ees¢lent Compound a mouth's 
fair trial, I cannot speak too highly 
of it. Ihave suffered from weeping 
eczema since May, 1912, and after 
three days’ treatment with Ecsolent 
‘+ Compound and Powder the burning 

sensation totally disappeared, the 

irritation was allayed, and the 
flesh resumed its normal appearance. 

I find Eestlent Soap extremely 

soothing, and dare not wash with 

any other without smarting for it. 

I shall always recemmend such a 

grand remedy.” 


| 
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Exact Size of 
2/9 Package 
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yeas SPECIAL CONTEST FOR FOREIGN AND COLONIAL READERS BELOW. esi: 


“ 


Your Bike FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. | Hatched on 


; Tho following amounts have been generously sub- i 
Tool Bag scribed since rnd publication of last week’s figures: - Horse Hai ps 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,149 f1s. 113d. 


You Need More than H, A, Haris, #0 ta: 7. E Rider, £5 5s.; W. Cass, | When Birds Build Their 


i. 4s. 6d.; J _T. G., 53.; Mrs. B. Appleton, 23, 6d.; = . 
a Set of Spanners if D. and P. Meadows, 43.; E “M. Dreseer, 23, 6d.; B. | Nests With Anything 


= You are Going for a | Leach, £1 1s,; B. Wootten, 63; Mrs. Clarke, £1'18.; . 
Cong: Fries Miss A, J, Wintle, 1s. 6d.; J. Hellier, 1s.; BJ, Allen, But Twigs. ie 
ss 1s, 6d.; Mrs. W, McLean, £2 2s.; Anon, Is.; H Arnold, Ate, 


No wise cyclist should ever dream of starting | Mrs, Vanse, 10s.;,H. V. Misa, £1; EB. Gray, 26. 6d.; . 
out on a long ride without first overhauling his Mise Anderson. 1s, Gd. H. E. Bulley, 4s. 64.3 G. Hol- 7 THE jichdaw ins lesys bee pe peut ine a4 
tool bag to see that it is complete in case of acci- | 9°" mB” Ada: rene, Clemence Kearnes, 1s.; P. Gastick, | being a bold and impudent thiet. ‘he limit fh 
dents. Is, 6d; Anon, Te. oa “4s Gonton gl ia Mee been reached by a pair of these birds which have b.. 
A puncture, or a loose chain, miles from any- | Toser, £1; Messrs, Stexenson & Howell, Hid. £ 2s.; | watched plucking hair from she back of a / 
where, and unless you have the mending imple- & -¢ plo ine uF 424. D, Gillibrand, 434.+ | donkey in a Somersetshire paddock, and car i: 
ments, vou are in a fix. shall, 10s. Mre. BE. J. Smith, 38.; Miss L. Mills, £2; | off the stolen material for the purpose of linins 1! 

The complete tool bag should contain an ad- | Miss M, Bardae, os ate ae, aaa deaae, “bj | nest. : 
justable spanner—buy a good one, it pays—a| Jack, 2s. 3d.; Mrs, J. Hare, 3s, 9d.; KX. Stone, 6d.; Most birds build true to type, but there 
Two Hoydens, 156.; Mr. and Mrs, C. Whitehead, hes good many, like these jackdaws, which will ay. 


small screw-driver, a short chain and Yale padlock | \° i " 5 
and key, and, if there is room, two tyre levers. ri piilimer,, te: Cael ie i nak Miss M- Word: | themselves of any material that happens to be hun’. 

A set of spanners is usually supplied with a new | Carpenter, le, 6d.; Anon, 1s.;, Mise, M. Wassell, 53.; | Some years ago, the British war vessel 1].\!.>. 
machine. They are quite al right, of course, but | Winifred, Ruby, and Oswald, 3s.; Capt. and Mre. P. | Sybille was wrecked off Lambert's Bay on 1! 


4 Lloyd, £1; H. M. C., 1s.; Mra, H, C. yne, 108, 3d.; ; 

they won’t fit the nuts in the ae as He part ALF Chance, £2 Qs. ; i. Dean, od. L. C."Gatrod, 9d. ; cont aay ee eed 

of the bicycle is sent to the cycle manufacturer . Brown, 2s. 6d.: GH. Varley, 19.) F. Brazier, out a year later, a party went out to have | 

by the saddle maker. Hence “the need for an Jy. Sd. Heng nat, aa Te Me or C Rickards, $4.; | look at the wreck. One of them climbed t. 1), 

adjustable spanner to tighten, or loosen, any nut. Miss Cooper, is, 6d:; Gunner V. C. Brame, 2s.; Mr. and | “look-out” at the mast-head and found there ., 
Few cyclists think of carrying the padlock and 8. A. E. W.. le. 6d_; R. C. Dixson, 5s.; C. Morley, | cormorant’s nest with five eggs. The nest. w!i', 
5 y ' 1s.; Mrs. A. C., 33.; Eileen and Jack Brown, 1s, 6d. 5 4 ‘ 

chain, but this very often saves a machine from ; : .L. Lear, 58.; 8. and | is now in a London museum, was built of In. 


A 
being stolen, when you leave it iy the roadside | Fr 7. le. Bd: Mrs. wee T. Wise ht tee ee, steel wire from the rusty rigging, and lined wi 


while you go in search of a little light refreshment. | J. H, Bradish, 10s.; Anon, 1s, 6d.; Mrs Piteairn Jones. pieces of cordage from the same source. 

Fit on the chain, lock it, and the machine is | £1; Henry and Johan, 10s.; Nethe's Birthday, £3 3s.; An Indian crow, with similar odd tastes, got 1) = 
thief proof. Fegan, 9.; G. G. Birkett, 10s.; J. Wills, | Calcutta Tclephone Company into trouble. ‘i 

P 7 £1 103.; Miss Harold’ 9d; M. Ruesell, 9d.; H. Pen- rae Pa 

The screwdriver is, of course, to tighten any | nington, £2; B.A. Leonard, Js.: Capt. H. DL. Lear- enterprising bird built its nest at the Central Gi. 
loose scr2ws, and the tyre levers are wonderful Sa erat yea A ny we: so awa ane Be.s where four wires converged, and as she use! 1) 
things for removing any tyre if you have to mend | Mm” A’ Nathan, £8 2s.; Miss A. Pickard-Cambridge, £2: cli pings for the framework the result was toe rus. 
@ puncture. The tyre repairing outfit should also | Instal. 9d; EB. A Bos Mr, and Mrs. Richa lish electrical communication between all fou line. 


be glanced at before setting out on a journey. Bourke, #1 108.3 Wi, 8, Sakon. (01s. ase ess | When a subscriber rang up someone he wari i. 
You cannot mend a tyre if you have forgotten | Pattison, 103. 3d.; W 6d.; re Gniitha, 90.4 Mis, he ee aexunre® from four agai offices ato 
the rubber patches. See that you do not run out | 7 yee ktoer ft igs. 6d. Exid Oailliam, For some unknown reason, the American tii. 
of valve rubbers, and keep an eye on the mending fa; Sunbeam. fl los Bertha Hail, 1s.; pid Sul "Sat which is really not a robin at all, but a thru-h. is 


solution as it has a nasty little habit of drying up. Hire, Drestnan. oi I , oa A Country oe very fond of using snake skin as a building mati: 
Finally, never ump Bay of your cycling imple- | Scotty,’ 1s.; Stoke’ Devonport. 2s° s.; Humble, 9d-; | Snakes shed their skins every year, and it: th 


ts—it is dangerous. The | Children, £2; Sunshine, 1s.; N. Griffith, £2; Miss Cope- | old, dead skin which the robin likex, %' 


ments in your poc 
is thei 5.: BE, McGowan, $3, i ‘ato Ennl :s! 
tool bag is their proper place, so keep them there, Gdiesorun = Niiss @ Braddcli, £2 Se; A Few Officers ca a has been imported into Eng! «', 


7 MM. 175, 6d.: I i Whitehill Ht. G. Beboo!, ak i pi . ; 
POULTRY HINT. per . . 18, «_dvy arris, i TO on ag... e@ oriole shows @ curious pre erence OP puccrs 
a - oh: . r J. Amsden and H. Arnesen. — Mr. and Mrs. | of worsted, thread, and string, for lining her rc-: 
Farmer G1es was feeding his hens with cornmeal | Osborne éd.; J. F. Trant, 16s, 9d.; Sent in with i Aue: 

(Old Com- | Our common house sparrow has similar ta-tes. 


, 4s. an ft 
: ;: Middles, 2s, 9d.; Canteen of H.M.S. Superb 
one day when a city man, whp was spending a few | inission), per A, Ireland, £2  16s.; W Harris, 130, a A BAe cons 
_ 4G jentlyr— : A. on MC x . “3 If an P.W. reader cares to put out in hi- gai den 
days on the farm, said ciraaté y §. A. N., Devonport, 5s.; E. M. C., 158 8 Office, | , hance of pieces of cut worsted or a hank of bs» 


iM : Littlehampton, 53, 3d.; No, 9 Company, B.A.M.C., per 
Why waste all that good cornmeal on those | 7 yavits, 8s.; W. L:, 10s; Milland and Rake School, | hair, he will have great fun in watching wild lis 


hens? The “stuff looks just like sawdust. Sub- | 75° 6d.; Mrs. Gaskell, £1 15s.; Nancy Sutcliffe, £1; W scunbble: for it 

stitute sawdust for it. The hens won’t know the | Robinson, lls. 2id. quabble tor it. . ; . te 

difference.” Grand (P.IV.) Total, £1,279 12s. {fd. Curry-comb combings are in special demand. tet 
From town a few months later, he wrote to Giles a all ae can omy | find madera os me 

to find out how the sawdust food was working. “ Arrer all, the sum of human happiness may ramework of their spring homes, good huing the 


“The sawdust food is working fine,’ Farmer | be totalled up in-threc words,” said she. 20 easily come by. 


Giles wrote back. ‘‘‘My old yellow hen has been “What on earth are they?” inquired her 

on it ever since you left and in her last hatching | partner in life’s joys and sorrows, “ How did she raise tho money to go abrowl ! 
six of the chicks had wooden legs, three were “*T love you.’ | study music ? ” 

woodcocks and the rest were woodpeckers.” “Oh, I thought you meant ‘ Pay to bearer.’ ” “The neighbours raised a subscription, I bei: win 
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FOR FOREIGN AND COLONIAL READERS ONLY. 


ANOTHER OVERSEAS ‘‘ MIDQLES”’ CONTEST. 


Tur amount available for distribution among our foreign and Colonial prize-winners in “ Middles”-No. 2, was £218. In view of this succcss, + hese 
decided to run another contest solely for Overseas readers. . 

Every foreign or Colonial reader should enter this Competition and try to win a big money prize. Tle contest is very simple and amusing, ont «> 
splendid opportunities for you to display your skill. Read carefully the conditions given below. 7 
ENTRY FORM. OVERSEAS “MIDDLES,” No. 3. 


WORTS SELECTKN. ' “¢ MIDDLES.” | 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. 


First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given 
below for ‘“ Middles.” Then construct a “Middle” of 
two or three words which shall have some Dearing on the 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “ Middle” 
must begin with any one of the letters contained in 
the word or phrase you choose, and the second and 
third with any of the letters in the alphabet used 
either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take 
the phrase ‘COLONIAL READERS.” Use, say, the 
letter “‘A"’ as the initial for the first word and, say, 
*“O” and “C” for the second and third, and we gct 
“APPRECIATE OUR COMPETITIONS.” Or, again, 
take the word ‘‘CANADA,”’ we could use the letter “A” 
as initial for our first word, and, say, ‘B"’ for the second 


sevecweren: 


3 oe ic esses |. ies eens ean i oe usntnem 
| a 


Poetic Perret te 


4 agree to abise by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly” ani to accept ét as jinal, and { onter only on bite uniter 
danding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in * Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed vevssscscssvscssveseecerssscsesessecssscencssecoresssereesersaseseasceressscssesese — [NO, of P.O, 


AdAESS cercccreesccserccsccssersccccccecssecestereeeseseeeres eee eeeeeeeebraseee sen eee ee sbeees senses scesceeseree sees 


word, and we get “ATTRACTS BRITISHERS.” RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
PEF — eS 1, After you have made your “ Midjle” write it out (in ink)onthe ©. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed “¢ (." 
Tinted form rovided, together with your real name and address, © manner shown in this example, The number must be s'" 
MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS % Ley cog 5 Pritah postal order for one shilling. These conditions the space provided on the entry form. Where an extra P03 
oe : . D must be complied with or you forfeit your righttoa prize. You may, write the number on the piece ot paper you use for your “M | 
The following is the list from which you must wake your it you like, send two different ‘ Middles’’ with one British Postal On no aecount should stamps be sent. 
“ Middles” : Order, eran International Mone: Order, forashilling. If, however, 6. The whole amount of prize money received will bedisidet 
you send more than two “* Middles,” you may write the additiona prize-winners by the Editor of Pearson's Week!y. 
CANADA = | MY GARDEN | TENDERFOOT =| LUCKY STRIKE Oa ee ae ene piece of paper, together with your name and i. Readers living in the British {eles, which f.olstr- 
SOWING | FREE LAND | LAZY PROFLE | FILTHY 1.UCuE Move On oie eee Soviet living in the Channel Isles and other Britist. I-luwl- i -: 
CLIMATE LUMEERING | DOING WELL BLACK EYES order, or International’ Woner omer. te roe ° British coast, are not eligible toenter thiscompetivion. 
BRONCHO | SEED TIME |OUR SERTALS | READY WELCOME the whole number of entries. All additional 7. The Editor will not accept any responsibility in reganl | 
OLD AGE GOOD WIFE |OLD ENGLAND | MOTHER COUNTRY “*Middles’’ must be paid for at the rate of two for loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. ; 
BAD SOIL |GAOL-BIRD | WET WEATHER | SETTLERS WANTED een ispa tethe 8. No correspondence will be entered into in connec! ‘un 
HOMESICK | BA) BOY GREEN APPLES | RECEIVING J.FTTR “4 your envelope to the Enitor, Pear- competion. : : eae) 
Q00D-BYE |HOME LAND | PEN PUSHERS PEARSON'S WieeLx son's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, England, 9. The published decision is final, and competitors mas) 7 * 
. | & sess 8, Mark your envelope “Overseas Contest” iv. this understanding only. < fe 
PROFITS | LAND FAXES | WOODER HUTS | WEDDING PREGENTS | ‘the top left-hand corner. 10, All attempts must arrive on or before Monday, Septc!" -- * 
RICH MEN | NO MASTERS SAVING MONEY | COLONIAL READERS 4. All postal orders must be made payable to oon 1913, Those arriving later will be disqualifi 


—For the ten best repiies I will give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “Bread.” (See page 1233.) 


VWEEK ENDING 
May 31, 1913. = 


acAT ESBYSZ 


SM Department Store for the people 


\ 


| EXCELLENT RECRUITS 


| 
for bringing back a woman’s phy- | 
sical strength and peace of mind 
are found in Li-nola. In the first | 
place, Li-nola needs no scrubbing. |} 
That saves her from the killing 
drudgery of kneeling to scrub 
floors. Next, Li-nola gathers no 
dust—it keeps away thoze secret 
dangers brought by germ collect- 
ing carpets. Then you find Li-nola 
perfects the home furnishing 
scheme so easily that the housc- 


BARRAGE. ~ 


i wife is saved the worry of trying 
i to get the floor.covering and the 
‘| furniture to harmonise. Li-ncla is made in so many colour and pattern 
| schemes that fitting the rooms becomes a pleasure rather than a worry. 
\| Li-nola is the most harmonising durable floor covering made to-day. Don't 
confuze cheap linoleum with Li-nola. Li-nola is Cork Lino with a border. 
Patterns free, and we sell on Easy Terma, or allow a discount of 2/- in the & 
tor cash down, 


We pay carriage to your door. 


Yde, = Yda, T Quality. P Quality. 

3 by 33 including besder) LL 4 8... £16 5 

3 by 4 a 17 0.. . Lwo 

| 3h by 4 11L 6... . 1b 9 
4 by 4 tw O...... 20 0 


Any other size at proportionate prices. 


CATESBYS iro. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
Sample tin of Polish for Li-nola Post Free, 


ofit b 
sending your order to our 
Factory and ying 1918, Gold Medal. 


Given for best suggestion of a 
name or word suitable to be used 
for a brand for Margarine. Com- 
petitors may send in any number 
of words. Give full name and 
address.—Box 288, T.B.B. Ltd., 
163 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


£40 casu 


and other Prizes consisting of 


ENNIS RACKETS 
AND 
ENNIS BALLS 


offered in a new Competition appearing 


Price and 8) 

supplied 

<6 98, 8d. cash, or 7/10 de- 
posit and 18 month); 7 
mente of 7/10. We fit DON. 


. THOUSANDS OF \}} 
TReTIMONY 


SAFETY BLADES 
RE - SHARPENED 


by New Electrical Procese. All kinds of 

Safety Razor Blades re-sharpened at 1+ 

per dozen and pea ad pe THAN NEW. 
P. 


t 0. to = 
PORTER & Co. (Dept. A), 19 Milton in the 
Park, Highgate, London, WM. JUNE 
es 
Royal Magazine. 
Now Selling. 4}q. 


BEETLES~ 
Beetle coming into 
oper contact with 

OL Keating's" ——DIES! 
* Sold in Tins, not loose. 

we Ide 3d., Od., 1+ 

To Kitt Beetles and 
al) household insects 

User 


§~ 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Wak 
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—full-weight soaps 


mean full economy 


Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd. pioneered the 
full-weight principle in tablet soaps, and 
have maintained it ever since. Through 
every manufacturing difficulty, Watson's 
have kept unbroken faith with the public. 


Jatson's ‘ Prize Soaps are th st 
Every tablet guaranteed Watson's Three Prize Soap Pa mos 


full weight 16 ozs tothe 


economical, valuable, and 
equipment ever offered 
to housewives forkecp- f 
ing the home spotlessly 
clean and sweet. Those who save the wrappers 
and send them in accordance with the rules 
are guaranteed a useful prize of full value. 


Watson's Matchless Cleanser 
—the proved best soap for all household and 
laundry purposes. Saves labour, time, and money. 
Never injures clothes or hands. [very tablet 
manufactured full pound, 1602s, Everywhere, 34, 


The New Process 
Sparkla (scouring and Polishing) Soap 
—the quickest, easiest, cheapest cut to heme 
brightness. Brightens everything but clothes. 
Cleans without corroding, polishes without 
spoiling, scours without mage No grit, 
no acid, no grease, 1d. cakes, or large bar, 3d. 


Nubolic (Disinfectant) Soap 
ensures home cleanliness and safeguards health. 
Use it freely in bedrooms, bathroom, pantry, /f 
kitchen, lavatory, factory, workshop, etc. It @ 
saves doctors’ bills. ‘Three sizes: full pound 
(160zs.) 34d. ; § Ib. (12 ozs.) 34.5; Alb. (8 ozs.) 2d. 
Every tablet of Watson's Soaps is guarantecd 
tobe the full weight stated (16 ounces to pound) 
when manufactured. Do not be misled by 
in the end. ‘odd-weight’ tablets offered for the sake 
nnn Of extra profit, which means extra cost to yvit. 

WATSON’S NEW COMPETITION. Iilustrated list cf the 

Prizes will be sent post free on request. Save all your wrappers. 


If you have difficulty in obtaining any of WATSON’S THREE PRIZE. 
SOAPS, write, giving your dealer’s name & address. Postage will be refunded. 


(N.S. Dept.), Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds 


soap 


ib. when manufactured 


Saat 


Vale 


ODD-WEIGHT SOAPS 
always cost you more 


CHOCOLATED 
LILY CARAMELS. 


An old Favourite with a 
new charm—Clarnico Lily 


For all sorts and conditions 
of Cyclists— 


Caramels covered with rich, 
fragrant Chocolate. 

They are as wholesome as 
Try a 


j-lb., but be sure you see 


they are delicious, 


the name Clarnico on the 


bottom of every piece. 


CLARNICO 
LILY CARAMELS. 


(The New Chocolated Ones.) 
Made by 
Cruenar, Nikos, & Coowrs brn, 
Victoria Park, bond on 


ior CYOLBS, MOTOR CYCLES 
= CYCLE CARS.) 
” “ . 
“p, 0." Quality (16), “fpe ial” (12 6), “Ard 
wack” (8.6), for CYCLES (with mae.’s grain 
tee), “Moseley ” Motor cycle Tyre (26 » 24) cover 
3¢:-. ‘Small Car” Tyre (650 < 65) cover, 45. 
We recommend Rich’ Patent Pei h te Air Tubes, 
with our Motor Cycle Tyres, 
Bend for sur New Lis's—po:t fee from 
DAVID MOSELEY & SONS Ltd. 
Dept. P.M. G., Ardwick, Manchester. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Gooseberry Jam. . , 
Choose fruit which is not too ripe. Wipe the 
gooseberries with a damp cloth and weigh. Allow 
cqual weight of sugar. ‘Boil sugar, allowing one tea- 
cupful of water to e of r, for fifteen 
minutes, then skim carefully and add fruit. Simmer 
gently till firm and clear. Then place in jars. 


Cocoanut Ice. - 
Take half a pound of desiccated cocoanut, one 
and a half pou of loaf sugar, and a quarter of 
a pint of milk and water mixed together. Place 
sugar and milk and water in a saucepan till the 
mixture simmers, then add the cocoanut, and stir 
over the fire for thirty minutes. Turn out on a 
dish, colour half by adding half a dozen drops of 
cochineal, and arrange in any sbape preferred. 


—_—_— 


Some Summer Drinks. 


Orangeade, a 

. Peel three oranges very thinly, and boil with a 
quarter of a pound of sugar in half a pint of water. 
Then press the juice from nine oranges through a 
sieve into a jug, add the syrup and a pint and a 
half of cold water, Stir well, and stand in a cool 
place till required. 
Sherbet. . 

Take one pound of caster sugar, half a pound 
of carbonate of soda, and half a pound of 
tartaric acid. Place the soda and tartaric acid on 
a paper, and break up all lumps and reduce to a fine 
powder, then sieve into this the caster sugar, and 
sprinkle over all a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 
Stir together, then place in a stoppered bottle. Add 
one teaspoonful to a glass of water when required. 
Hop Bitters. E . 

Boil one ounce of hops and three sheets of 
isinglass in one gallon of cold water for one hour. 
Stir occasionally, then strain. Add one pound of 
loaf sugar, and, when cool, stir in half an ounce of 
German yeast. Allow to work for six hours, then 
bottle. 


Two Vegetarian Dishes. 
Spinach and Bananas. 

Pick and wash two pounds of spinach, and put 
it in a saucepan with a very little water. Adda pinch 
of salt and cook till tender. Then peel and slice 
three bananas, thickly seasoning them with cayenne 
pepper, egg and breadcrumb them, and fry in fat 
to a deep golden brown. Keep hot. Drain the 
spinach, and melt one ounce of butter in a sauce- 
pan, put in the spinach, season with pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg, sprinkle with a little flour, and cook 
for a few minutes. Arrange on a hot dish with 
the fried bananas on the top. 


Vegetarian Pudding. 

Mix half a pint of finely chopped mixed nuts 
with one pint of stale breadcrumbs. Add to this 
four tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, half a grated 
nutmeg, and the grated rind of an orange or lemon. 
Then mix in another bowl one pound of stoned 
raisins or sultanas, one pound of currants, half a 
pound of shredded orange and citron peel, and dust 
over this mixture with four tablespoonfuls of flour, 
then mix with the other ingredient Add one 
cupful of grape juice to moisten, and put the 
mixture into a mould or basin, cover with a cloth, 
and boil for four hours. After cooking, remove 
the cover, and stand in a cool place for three or 
four days. When required put into a saucepan and 
boil for one hour. 


“ ABSOLUTELY MARVELLOUS.” 
“WONDERFUL EFFECT AS A PAIN 
DESTROYER.” 

A letter from Mrs. Beatrice Cossey, Brookfield, 

Swalecliffe, Whitstable,-is worth repeating :— 
** My experience of Kephaldol as a pain killer ig 
absolutely marvellous. I had a fearfully acute 
attuck last year of Neuritis, Sciatica, and Lum- 
bago, and it did wonders for me. I shall always 
feel most grateful for what it has done, and I am 
most happy to let others know of its wonderful 
effects aa a pain destroyer.” _ 

Kephaldol, as anyone who has used it will tell 
ou, 1s perhaps the only real pain-reliever that 
as no injurious effect on the heart. This 

accounts, to a certain extent, for the enormous 
sales that chemists report. Relief in one case 
brings another sufferer to the chemist, and 
Kephaldol is asked for and insisted upon. Result : 
another cure. 


HOME NOTES. PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


MY LADY’S MANNERS. 
Calls and Card Leaving. 


THE etiquette with regard to these important 
points has altered a good deal of late years. People 
are not nearly as formal and particular as they 
were some while ago. But, still, there are certain 
rules which ought to be observed. 

The right time to make a call is between 3.30 
and 6 in the afternoon. Never go at any other 
time except by special invitation. . 

When making a calt on some one who you do not 
know very val stay only twenty minutes to half 
an hour. 

Give your name clearly to the servant who opens 
the door, saving ‘‘ Miss,” ‘ Mrs.,’’ or whatever your 
title may be. The maid will walk before you ‘to 
the drawing-room and open the door. You should 
then pass her as she says your name, and go straight 
to the hostess, with whom you should shake hands. 
Afterwards you should shake hands with any other 
guests who may be known to you, but you should 
not greet strangers who have not been introduced 
to you. 

ave your umbrella or sunshade in the hall. 
Do not take off your gloves unless you are offered 
at tea-time some cake which is so buttery or sticky 
that you must remove your gloves in order to 
handle it. 

A first call should be returned within a week. 
Afterwards there is no need to be so prompt. 
You may quite well allow three weeks or a month 
to elapse between the day on which you receive 
a call and that on which you return it. 

If your friends have the dates of “ At Home” 
days printed on their cards, you must keep strictly 


fn the hall. 


Leave your umbrotc 


to these days, and not call at any other time except 
by invitation. 

If you have been invited toa dance, large dinner, 
wedding, or “ At Home,” you should make a formal 
call on your hostess during the fortnight which 
follows the event. 

Now about card leaving. You must be rather 
particular in this respect, as the point is an im- 
portant one. 

A married woman calling on a married woman 
leaves one of her own cards and two of her husband’s 
if the hostess is out she leaves her hushband’s only 
if the hostess is at home. 

An unmarricd woman calling on a married 
woman leaves one of her cards only if the hostess 
is out; she leaves no cards at all if the hostess is 
in, unless she is a girl who lives with her mother. 
In this case the moMer may like to have one of her 
cards left, ey way of courtesy to the hostess. 

A married woman calling on an unmarried 
woman generally leaves a joint card for herself and 
her husband. If she does this, it may be taken as 
a sign that she wishes the acquaintance to be a 
family matter— not just a personal thing between 
herself and the woman on whom she is calling. 

It is usual to leave cards bearing the words, 
“Witk kind inquiries,” on friends who are ill. 
When a card of this sort is left on you, you should 
either write a note of thanks or go to call as soon 
as you get about again. 

It is not considered good style to have fancy 
printing on cards. They should be as perfectly 
plain and neat as possible. 
(Next week the Little Dressmaker will tell you what 

to do with last year’s blouses.) ss os 


“WEEE ENDING 
May 31, 1915. 


HOME HINTS. _ 


To Whiten Discoloured Clothes. , 

Soak the clothes for twelve hours in cold wat» 
to which cream of tartar has been added in ti. 
proportion of a teaspoonful to a quart of water, 
After Washing Blankets, 

Hang them on a line until quite dry, then Ie.t 
them gently with a carpet beater, This nak 
them soft and fluffy. 

To Clean White Shoes. 

Scrape some pipe-clay finely and mix it to thc 
consistency of cream with cold water. Brush ::! 
dust off the shoes, and rub the mixture well ints 
them. Leave till thoroughly dry. 


A Pew Drops of Castor Oil 

Will be found most beneficial to drooping ferns. 
Drop the castor oil on the roots and soak the fern- 
in a pail of water all night. In a week a marked 
improvement will be noticeable. 

When Making Jam, 

Add a piece of butter the size of an egg, fiffocn 
minutes before removing the fruit from the fire. 
This will make it look clear and prevent it from 
sticking to the sides of the jars. 


When Boiling Rice, 

Boil it fast for twenty minutes, then remove 
from the fire, and pour cold water immediately 
over it. Drain through a sieve, and place in the 
oven to dry before serving. 

To Clean a Light Suit. « 

Brush the suit thoroughly. Then rub it over 
with a slightly damp cloth. Make a paste of 
Fuller’s earth and water, and spread carefully over 
the soiled parts. Leave the suit till thoroughly 
dry, then brush off the powder with a stiff, perfectly 
clean brush. 


To Wash an Biderdown Quilt. 

Place the quilt in a lather made with hot water, 
soap jelly, and a little liquid ammonia. Soak it 
for ten minutes, then souse it until perfectly clea. 
Rinse in two clear waters to which a little ammonii 
has been added, pass through a wringer, shale 
well, and hang to dry, shaking several times wile 
drying. (Reply to Intsh Reaver.) 

To Clean a Panama. 

Scrub the-Panama with a nail-brush dippcd in 
a lather made with white Castille soap and a few 
drops, of ammonia. Then rinse it in warm water 
to which a little glycerine has been added. ‘The 
rinsing should be done in a large basin, the hat well 
shaken, and the water pressed out with a folded 
towel. Dry in the air, but not before a fire or in 
the sun. 


About Potatoes. 
Cold Potatoes, 
Used instead of soap when washing the li!-. 
ue remove all grit and make the skin smooth atl 
soft. 


The Water 
In which potatoes have been boiled is excellen! 
for cleaning silk. 


A Potato 

Grated into half a pint of cold water aul 
strained makes an excellent cleansing liquil for 
cloth and serge, removing the most ob<tinite 
stains. (For this hint a pair of scissors hus 'n+« 
sent to J. W. Woopueap, 131 Horton Bank Top. 
Bradford, Yorks.) 


Some ‘Waste Not, Want Not” Hints. 
Save 
All scraps of bread. Small pieces should bc 
placed in the oven and crushed for raspings. Lanse! 
pieces can be used for puddings. Pieces left tim 
dinner can be cut into shapes and toasted f" 
soups or stews. 
The Pat — 
Skimmed from soups and boiled meats ="! 
be clarified and used for frying fish. 
Poached Eggs ‘ 
Left over from breakfast can be hard wile! 
and used for salads. Cold scrambled eggs shvu! | 
be added to minced meat dishes. 
Eggshells . 
Should be washed and saved for clearing -/UL" 
and coffee. 
Cold Porridge «t 
Can be formed into shapes and served wit 
milk and sugar as a pudding, or added to Hest 
day’s supply. To do this docs not spoil what 
freshly made, - 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page wilt receive a handsome pair of Scissors. 
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SIZED ROOM. These Curpets will be 
sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


thus showing the 
identical qualit 
we supply in all 
9 sizes. 1’ hey are 


made of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained 
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OVER 10,000 DOCTORS 
AND THOUSANDS OF NURSES 
Recommend 


-~ £20 A MONTH | em ARH NM 
UTTONOAMER AS se ates and tan INSIST ON HAVING 


ly develops eleven entirely di 
& ferent styles of pictures. include t ] 
ing tea sizes and four styles 
PAPER POST RDS 
six styles of 7 s 
‘ B and Brooch Pi - 
JSR occ (BAKING POWDER 
i ly wants pictures. 1 
5 ~ percent. prost, THEW 
MAKE § 


ance ea yor THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
Fial for 150 pictures. ype amas an FOR CAKES, PASTRY, PUDDINGS ETC. 


you live or wl.ut you are doing. 
wrt: letters from prosperous operators every where, 
. LASCEL! 


LE, tgr., 8 je St., Dep 


for Coughs, Colds, Chills, Influenza, Anzmia, 
Sleeplessness, Brain-fag, Weakness, Nerve- 
‘Troubles, Lowered Vitality, and if you are 
run-down. Will you try just one bottle ? 


TEST IT FREE $33,972” a0" 8 


THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE. 
PURE 


hr tS BREAKFAST 
“Of ly © Gocoa 


4id. per 4Ib. tin. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS-—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


WEATHER PROPHETS WIN £100. 
1 am delighted to be able to announce that the 
£100 offered in the first of our Weather Contests 


has been won. You will find the names of the 
winners and full particulars of this week's contest 
in which another’ £100 is offered on page 1221. 
From enthusiastic letters which readers have 
kindly sent me, it is evident that this method of 
turning one’s ability to read the sigas of the skies 
into hard cash is very popular. 

I should strongly recommend all my readers 
to carefully study the illustrated article entitled 
* Mackerel Sky Means Rain,” which will be found 
on page 1219, It is full of the most valuable hints 
to would-be weather prophets and should be of 
reat assistance to competiiors in marking their 
coupons in our weather forecast. Ten minutes’ 
study of this article, together with the weather 
forecasts in the daily papers, may put £100 in 
your pocket. 

FROM A LOSER. 

A pricut and intelligent person, who lacks the 
courage to give his proper name, and prefers to 
conceal his brilliant identity under the nom de 
plume “In Tue Kyow.” writes to make the 
facetious suggestion that we should include in our 
conditions a new rule, This rule he kindly out- 
lines for us as follows : 

* No big prize has been, or will be, awarded to 
any country village addres. ‘The advertisement is 
not good enough, for there is no big newsagent’s 
window in which to display a Dill.” 

This gentleman—who lives in a Hertfordshire 
village—is obviously one of those persons who, 
lacking brains enough to construct a * Middle ” of 
even the simplest kind, has just sufficient ingenuity 
of a contemptible kind to explain away his failures 
by stating that the prizes are not awarded to com- 
petitors living in villages. 

This is where he shows his crass ignorance. If 
we glance through the lists of winners for a few 
weeks past we find that at least a dozen big prizes 
have gone to small towns and_ villages. For 
example, £300 recently went to Rugeley, in Stafiord- 
shive; another £300 went to Hugglescote, a 
Leicestershire village ; £150 each went to Rocester, 
another little Staffordshire village, with a popula- 
tion of 1,200, and to Walsden. a little place in 
Lancashire. Other prizes varying from £150 to 
£20 have gone to Swineflect, Church Gresley, 
Wateringbury, and Grindleford, 

These facta givo the lie direct to our anonymous 
slanderer, and simply prove—what every honest 
competitor already knows—that, in making our 
decisions, we pay no attention whatever to the 
names and addresses contained on the entry- 
forms, and that the competitor living in a village 
has just as good an ee y of winning as onc 
living in a big city. The merit of each line alone 
is considered. 

DO YOU LIKE BUNTY? 

H. H. M., of Battersea, has. just read the first 
exploit of Bunty, ‘The Master Woman,” and 
writes: ‘I feel sure that many of your readers 
will agree with me that the series should never 
havo been commenced. I am not an_ anti- 
Suffragette, but feel that articles of this kind, 
especially at the present time, are dangerous to 
the community at large. Perhaps I am wrong 
in my deduction as to what might happen, but Iam 
sure that no law-abiding person could do anything 
to help matters by publishing such suggestive 
articles.” — — , 

This point of view had naturally received my 
careful consideration before publishing — these 
delightful stories, but I could not bring myself 
to believe that what they contained could suggest 
anything that the militant Suffragette was not 
quite capable of thinking of for herself. In pube 
lishing these stories I obviously take no sides, 
but merely give them as bright and interesting 
reading matter of a topical nature. 


“KNOT* BAD! 
In a recent “ Footline’’? Contest I offered five 
silver watches for the five best four-line verses 


| ‘He faced the ordeal bravely as 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. _ 


beginning “He faced the ordeal bravely as the 
parson tied the knot.” 
Below are three of the selected :— 
the parson tied 
the knot, 
And proudly gazed upon his charming queen. 
Just then a loud voice shouted ‘Sir, your 
shaving water's hot,’ 
Thus ended fickle Charley's wedding dream.” 


“He faced the ordeal bravely as the parson tied 

the knot ; 

He faced the Best Man’s question: * ‘The ring 
now have you got ?’ 

He faced the Bridal music, and he faced all 
friendly chaff, 

But could not face the problem how to keep his 
better-half.” 


“He faced the ordeal bravely as the parson tied 
the knot. 
Where others cringe and tremble, and seemed 
‘ yooted to the spot,’ 


His manly form, undaunted, dared — the 
congregation's eycs-— : 
For in the marriage lottery she was his 


>» 


‘ second prize. 
A SUPPRAGETTE PROBLEM. 

“Wuy is a militant Suffragette like a badly- 
cooked meal? This was the question in another 
‘Footline * Contest ; ladies only were invited 
to answer. 

One reason why 
cooked meal is :— 

‘*‘ Because there 
about it.” 

Here’s another answer from Cardigan :- - 

“A militant Suffragette has done ‘time,’ while 
a badly-cooked meal has either done ‘ undertime ’ 
or ‘ overtime.’ ” 

Another read :— 

“ One will not eat, the other cannot be eaten.” 

Each of these, together with seven others, have 
been awarded a Blue Bird brooch. Would you 
like a brooch? If so, turn back to page 1234 
and you will see that we are again offering ten 
Blue Bird brooches. 


HE CAN SWALLOW PILLS! 

E. C. writes: “In your short article headed, ‘I 
can't Swallow Pills,’ I notice that though vou 
explain why people find a difficulty in getting them 
down, you don’t give any way of overcoming the 
difficulty. The difficulty is a very real one. and 
can be got over by the following simple method: 
Place the pill wnder, not on the tongue, just 
behind the lower front teeth. Forget the pill is 
there and take a rapid drink, and * Hey. Presto! 
the pill disappears unconsciously. I never tind the 
slightest difficulty in swallowing pills since [ Icarnt 
the trick.”—— 

Thanks very much, E. C., for the tip. ut even 
in your dodge you overlook the real di ‘culty 
which was explained in the article. You say, 
‘Forget the pill is there,’ and that is the very 
reason why, as was pointed out by the writer of the 
article, you are unable to swallow pills easily, 
because you can't forget they are there! Still, 
the tip you give is worth trying, and if a person 
will do his best to think of what he is drinking he 
will probably forget the pill and swallow it. 

A “MIDDLES*"’ ROBBERY. 

Tuls is indeed an exciting letter. It comes from 
one who signs himself A VicTIMISED MippLER, and 
runs: ‘Just one moment! List to my tale of 
woe! Alas, for me, I am in a den of thieves! It 
happened like this. I had returned from work 
and was writing out my ‘Middle’ when a man 
pounced upon me and demanded it! I stoutly 
refused, whereupon he carried me to a den of 
thieves. They have beaten me, they have tor- 
tured me, but I refuse to part with my ‘ Middle 4 
Hark! What's that? I hear a roar of lions! 
The thieves again ask me to give up my ‘ Middle,’ 
but I remain firm. They are desperate! They 
shave ticd me to the wall with a thick rope!!| They 
have let the lions loose!!! The lions are bounding 
towards me! I shall soon be torn to picccs! 
Help! = — 

Long before you read this in print, VicTIMsED 
MIDDLER, one of my trusty sub-cditors will have 
rescued you. Armed to the teeth with one of our 
famous penknives. he will have bearded the thieves 
and the lions in their den, cut through the thick 
rope, and led you forth into safety. Moreover, he 
will have presented you with the penknife that did 
the deed for your courage in refusing to yield up 
your * Middle." Don't forget to post it, however! 


a Sufftagette is like a ladly- 


is too much ‘burn, burn’ 


WELK ExpIva 
May 31. 1912. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on i - 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pcargon's Wee! y, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 3 Weet'y, 

2. You may teke part in any number of these feot! 1 
ccinpetitions, but your reply to each must be written 
a separato postcard. . : 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of +! 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may n.: 
typewritten or printed, : 7 

4 Each competitor must give his or her real addr: 
Unless this condition is complied with, the compe 
torfeits his or her right to a prize 

_6, Mark each postcard with the name of the ecm) + 
tien for which it is intended in the top lett-hand coi: 
You will find this name in the announcement «: + 
competition in tke footline. Provided thase cond... .. 
aro fulfilled all the postcards may sent in ‘ 
envelope mar “ Postcard” in the top letr-) 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name wv) 
address of the sender. : 
¥ G Al] attempts must arrive not later than Tus’ 

une 5rd, . 

7, Each competition will be judged eeparately, ani 
the prizes, as: announced in the fooilinza, will i. 
awarded to the ciforts cone:dered the best. 

8. In the cvent of ties for e nroney prize, the wrize », 
be divided, and, where the awards are giiis, the pric , 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelli as_a passenger in any pari 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAI 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of cach accidcent—not the first claim oni, 


O00 Hiway { INSURANCE 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
CYCLING (For terms see 
| below.) 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of£1,000, 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claim: .’ 
£2,000 cach—not for one only, £4,000 specially guarant-.: 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTEE Cor 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Lond 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following coudit.:.., 
must be sent within seven days to the rbove address. 
mats paid by the oe Coeeyod tothe 
egal representative cf any person kille:' 
€2,000 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland tu ti 
passenger train ini which the deceased «-- 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servai::t 
railway sortiugy vanz), and who, at the time of such aceide 5, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on ti 
page, or the paper in which it 1s, with his, or ber, usual sisio 
ture, written in ink cr pencil, on the space provided at the fu * 
This paper may be left at his, or hex, place of abode, sv lors. 
the coupon is signed. : ; 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to ths 
legal representative of such person injured, should death reset 
(rom such accident within threc calendar months therestier, 
aud that notice of the accident be given within sere d,s 
of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person, not being o 


abode, so lon: 
One Hun 


of the injuries, that he (0 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Coupon-Tusuraie 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) ea 
not at the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in aeronautics 
sndthat notice of the accident be given to the Corjutsts: 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The nbove conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue cn... 
and entitles the holder to the beuefit of, and is subject to ¢ 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantce 
Company, Limited, Act," 1890. Bisks Nos. 2 and S, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the Mm. 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print ot '. 
Act can be geen at the office of this Journal, or of the 8) | 
on more than oneCour 
Instrauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


elvyemonths' sub- 
pecribers SU ARSON oWebult {radvance to the: 


eir person. is only necessa: zs 

bud He 3 “a receipt to the publisher of the panes. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticate will ve 
sent in exchange. 


Sigmature........c.c i 


Available from 9 a.m. Mocday, May 26th, 1913, watil 
midaight Monday, June 2ad, 1913. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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GRAVES FOLDING BABY-CARS. 


WE DELIVER the Graves Folding Cer (Wharfedale 
Mode)), as illustrated, carriage paid to all approved orders 
for S/- Now, and if considered entirely satisfactory 
when you have received and examiacd the Goods in your 
own home, the balance is payable ia Nine Montbly 
Inctalments of S/- each, = -- _ 


GRAVES FOLDING CARS open and close easily and quick'y 
with one operation, and it is impossidie (ur them to get out of order. 
Seamiets Tubular Stec! Framework beautitu'y enameled in Black or 
Colour as desired ; Dark Green or Navy uphoistercd euverings: stsonk 
easy running 10Jin. bicycle paticrn Wheels with din Wired-on Rubber 
Tyres; Flexible Stcel Springs, Hood, Arron, and aii accessories, 


CATALOGUE FREE 


A Postcard sent to-day will bring 
per return our Illustrated Catalogue 
of every style of Folding Baby- 
with anexplanatory description 
of each model. Allstyies and prices 
are supplied direct from the factory 
Carriage Paid for small payment 
with order. and monthly payments 
through the post if satisfactory after 
full trial, exam-nalion and test 


The Most Successful and 
Satisfactory Folding Car on 
offer. Risid and Light. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. 
SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES BEAUTIFUL GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 


A Pesteard sent to-day will bring you per return our handsomely 
lustrated Art Catalogue oi tastelul and sveyrensive Gold 
swellery in nich profusion, and including all the latest: high-class 

clties oF superior design and most beautiful workmanship. Charm- 

18ct. Gold Engagement and Dress Rings. skilfully set with Diamonds, 
<, Emeralds, Pearls. Sapphires aud other precious stones, all of 
ant Goid Brooches. Pendants. Brace'ets, Ladies. 
anc hi ¢ ches. and an enormous variety of lovely Gold 

Jewellery of the very finest quality and design at keenly competitive 

rrices, and on Easy Monthly Terms, or 8/- in & Discount tor Cash. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES TWO-GUINEA BUSINESS SUITS 


It is a mistake to assume that a rcally emart, gentlemanly aud serviceable suit ie not obtaineble at a 
moderate figure. We make a speciality of well cut, well tailored and well finished suits for business GRAVES WELL - MADE 


men, to whom appearance is of great moment, at the remarkably low price of A2/- These suits BEDSTEA Ds 
e 


GRAVES HANDSOME CLOCKS 


Our handsomely illustrated Book displays the finest 
collection of clocks ever brought together between the 
covers of one catalogue and fully describes reliable and 
inexpensive Clocks for the Kitchen, Dining Room, Draw- 
ing Room, Bedroum—-in tact, Clocks for every purpose. 
Not only are the designs original, artistic, and exclusive, 
but they are also of guaranteed aceurate adjustment 
and precise finish. All Clocks are delivered insured and 
carriage paid to approved orders on receipt of small 
payment. Balance payable in monthly payments afler 
tui test and approval. Easy Terms or Discount for Cash. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


embody all the essentials of a great tailoring success—good style, good taste, good value; and our 
E. In your own terest you should send a postcard to-day for our 
asy Terms enable you to have your suit immediately, and spread the expense over a few months, Handsomely llicetrated Catal be eeday for ote 
a Bedsteads of artiste: design. We deliver any Bedstead you select 
TT 0 loo! tmsmed and Carriage Paid to your nearest ratway Mabon, on 
WR ITE FOR PA ER N s 4 IT WI LL PAY you into this receipt of suvail payment with order. The balance to he completed 
A Post Card will bring you per retura the fines! display = «musta! clothing proposal. It only needs a Post Card in monthly payments if you are entircly satisied with the Bedstead 
ot Cloth Samoles ever submitted at the price, and sent ta-day ta secure per return uur full range of Clotts aiter the tullest examination and approval in your own home. 
ese cuttings irom the Cloth Lengths which we are WITH ORDER. Samples which we arc now making up at @3/- and 38/-, 
Low mak.ug up willenable you to jndge of the excel- Lng patterns of TWETDS, CHL VIOTS, WORSTED J. G GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 
ence ot the multerials we are usivg, and the undoubied SERS 18 Brack & Brve ViCUNAS. and asplendid 
veronty of design which character.ses our cloths WE DELIVER iine in bard wearing VorksHink SUTmNGS. With the 
aul commands the approval of even the most fastidious your suit, made from the actua! maternals in your hands, you can torm your own 
ar ier, Possibly you may be precudiced against material of your choice, unpiciudiced opinion of the qual:ty of the cloths, and 
aby priced clothing on account of asupposed exactly to your measures the tastefutness of the designe & if you devidetoentrust 
y of design, but surety n> harm can be and caiage paid to all us with a tral order our fair and equitable conditions 
ie by sending a Post Card for paiteras. Whether approved orders jor @/- guarantee vou protection against risk of disappoint- 
« decide to entrust us with your order or not, with order, & ii entirely ment. Graves Suits are for men of ail ages: 
caw Lat least be convinced that neat, tasteiul satisfactory after being 1f you have references & ideas of your own as to how 
esas are no fonger restricted tu estvavagantly tried on ai home, baance you like your clothes making, simply tell us when send- 
rced suts. but are pow equally availatie ino is payable m ox monthly ing your o.der & your wisties will have our most careful 
woderaciy priced tailoring, Send Postcard To-day. payorents of @f- each. allenton. Picase say whether Light or Dask Patterns, 
J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Complete Violin Outfit. comprising Violin in lined Case, with Bow, 
Resin, and extra set of Strings, (or B/- 
with Order, and sx monthly payments 
ot 3/- cack. 


GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


‘complete 
1. Pieces 
t case. direct from the factory, carriage paid to 
«| approved orders, for 2/@ with order, Balance im 
spavable nS monthly payments of 2/6 if entirely 
sucoofaclory aitey futt examination in your home. 


THE KNIVES are of Genuine Sheffield Steel, 
with handles of ivory texture Ivorette, matched in 
tathiul reproduction of choivest Atrican Ivory. 
The Spoons and Forks are manufactured irom Columbian 
Sever, which isa hard white metal which bears a superiine pohsh 
ouistingushabie from genuine sterliog silver, Tt is unaffected by 
+. dfoods or exposure to air, & retains its beautiful white coiour. 


Complete Service Comprises; 


GVABLEKNVS 1 SALT SPN 
TABLE F PN 
© DESSERT KNY 2 TABLE BPN 
@ DESSERT FKS GTEA SPNS 
6 DESSERT SPN 1 NSTRO SPH 
t SUGAR EPR UGARTNG 
§ BUTTER KNPE § PICKLE FRE 
tsam spoon 7 days Appro, 


WRITE ror CATALG- 
UE FREE. We send our 
dsomely Illustrated 
Manufacturers’ Catalogue ot 
tenuine Shefreld Cullery aud Flectro- 
plate Post Free toany address. Kasy 
Monthly Payment Terms or liberal 


We Deliver thc Graves ‘Vibra’ Hand comecere wirn coven 1 . 
Mechine (without any Hire System form- and att accassonais £3 . 0 :0 
alities), insured and carriage paid and com> 
plete with cover, all accessories, and fuil 
instructions, for 6/9 with order, and cleven 
monthly postal payments of 5/9 if you are 
entirely satisfied & delighted with the outnt 
after examination & test in your own home 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET POST FREE 
If you would ike more information than we 
give in this ad iscment, send 
Post Card ior Sewing Machine 
Boohblet. Jt telis you ina clear 
way all about ‘Vibra’ Hand 
and Trceadic Sewing Machines. 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. fusic Lovers shontd 
send a Post Card for our new Catalogue. which contains a remark- 
ably large and varied selection of Musical Instruments ; Violins, 
Violin Outfits, Cases, Bows. Auto and Zither Harps, Mandolines, 
Banjos, Concertinas, Melodcons, Flutes, Piccolos, Clanionets, and 
al kinds or Brass Instruments, Pianos, Organs, e(c., ele. 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


SPLENDID VALUES IN LEATHER BAGS 
Toe On reccigt of Postcard we will send you our Hlustrated 

5 Catalogue of Bags and Trunks of every description, all 

of reliable quality, all marked at keencsl competitive prices 


GRAVES HiGH-cravE FOOTWEAR 


v af our latest Catalogue of high: 


Discount f ‘der. grade Footwear for Men, Women, and = 5 re : 
r e. emAvES Lid. SUGUTIELD Chidren should be 1 every home. This Bod , \ and supplied cartiage paid to approved orders on receipt of a 
s . : pees tneptously UNaiee wi eee ae small payment with order. The balance being payable by 
tion of Boots aud Shoes of the very 5 c monthly payments after you have fully examined the bag in 
finest quality, made on the k . your own home. 2/- in the Cash: Discount> 
latest hygienic principles, 5 

uarantced to give satis- 2 é 6s 
faction, and ered op : We supp'y Gladstones from 2Rf-, Kit Bags 
ey Learn ieee : aa 19/6, Suit Cases 18/6, Cabin Trunks 28/-, 

und oe ree, 1 . . 

mais me, Overiand Trunks 28/-, and Hat Boxes aud 


Cases, Hold Alls, Bricf Bags, Sample Cases, 
Dressing Cases, Dress Baskets, and Hand 
Bags in large variety, all at economical 
prices. These goods are of unquestionable 
quatity and excellent finish and we under: 
take to satisfy vou or immediately refund the 
whole of your moncy. Send Postcard to-day. 


J.G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


STUDY THE 


fit b fie me of curing : Z 
Pinos BEEAUET oy wtscawe, weer: | ADVE RTISEM ENTS Sen SR Ey Te tretcatet 
eafe, simple. No stomach medicines, ‘magnetism, oF j Sloan-Duployan li-specd 


re ‘ year’s study 
electricity. No fatiguin, physical exercises or strict aw eystem, saving @ years study. 
dietrules,nochangeot habits, loss of time or oceupation, "sed in Parliament. Iliustrated 
butan assured restoration for all men, Sec what cured and when writing to Used in \ 


fentseay. I send the book and 1,000 testimonials i 9 
pacientes aay J see ee Suiactes pantenee Mentine Advertisers, mention SHORTHAND, ASSOCIATION, 29 
this paper. A.J. LEIGH, #2and 9; Greet Rusecll ©G “ Pearson’s Weekly. vei Uh Meng 
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FOR FIVE YEARS 
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1,000 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 
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Firsi of all, elocse thes : pisses doen opposite for" Middies."” Then MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORD, 
sf asian . i. iS bya iy yall = Hae SSeS MUSCLE JEM MACE GOOD GRACIOLS FAST BOWLER Puy Anes 
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The resuit of this contest will appear in ‘* Pearson's sel on Sale Monday, June i6th. 


sive pina pagel MONOE .. Cut across here... 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” No. 68. 
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g Bate Xe Sed diienmon siete ini somamas — EB OE ncesu. 
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RESULT OF * MIDDLES”’ No. 
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THE HESULT OF *MIDDLES* No. 6 APPEARS ON PAGE 1222. 


i vs hig. The 
gy 4 ST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN 
‘OLVE. 


‘LL ANOTHER UNDIVIDED 
FIRST PRIZE. | 


£300 


vi with solution SUPPLIED BY ME to 

.. W.T. T.. Market Street, Rugeley, Staffs. 

$.. issue dated May 17th, and £500 will be 

fo ited if this is not absolutely correct in 
every respect. 


cere’) Premier Price, May luth. & New Allianee Niee Guard Bunches’ 

VLIED BY ME, 

q co particularly those words. 7 SUPPLIED hy me 7 in beth cases above, 
we bam not advertising wins obtained by members of my STARE for 
ceelves ax sone do, How ean clients win when they only vet the 


eo ont © 
¢ Nob bny sach solutions. 
« NT Duy from those whe put Winning solutions dn advertisenment< aud 


‘ars without stating definitely whether they SU?PPLEED threase 


It is dishonest to use other people's wits. 
<q ONT buy from those who can only give testimonials Prem a few Os. 
ners. TP get thonsaids euch but never use them, . 
cotting your solutions from B. Pairgood, who has given honest and 
‘onward proof of more BIG WINS this year than all other solntionists 
put together, AND YOU MAY BE THE NENT, 


TERMS FOR SOLUTIONS: 4 FOR 1s. 
PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar te my £850 and £500 Winners), 


| for Ts. Ga; 8 for 3s. Monthly ‘Terins ; 2 weekly, 3e.3 4 weekly, 
6 oweekly, 88.3; 8 weekly, 10s, Enelose sufficient: stamped addresses, 
10 per cent, commission on prizes over £1, 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 
-£E SOLUTIONS. £1,000 WON. 


vored to vet honourably after resiuts are invited to send wo stamped addresecd 


WO EXCEPTIONALLY SMART SOLUTIONS for any current competition, | 


RB. ARTWELL, “Cranbrook,” Leytonstone, London. 


q 
| NO WIN ANOTHER 


S500 WON! 


WELL-SHELTERED DESIRABLE HARBOUR: "°"s'.c Sian 


of our Staff. 


FREE Bounties, Midiles, Simplets, Heads and Tails, 
Bullets, Finals, etc. 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY. 


HAS A REPUTATION TO BE PROUD OF. 


Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, anda totabof 17,993 reported by 
members during lee. 73 per cent. of 3 months and upwards 
< won, aid we prove our assertions 1 the * Prize-Winner's Chronicle” 


sent free, 


Finals, Heads and Tails, Bounties, Middles, 


<orvices of Clever Compsti- Builets, etc., evolved by our Staff are first 


\ ' 

[| © 7 Bepertssto proved sbutnyena ii! | criticised and unless having oy at 
| ) ben got tegether in the history of Chance are not sent out. Every day of 
' veg thus, and at the head we h ve A the week we receive spontaneous letters 
| SSIDENT BXPERT in receipt of of thanks from deiighted w:nners. 


Oa year. We puy our staff well, we oun 
LoJour wineare sommany and cur en 
eff ita we send out wre the 


This is the Free Success Coupon. 


Cosupetitars’ Mutnal ss 


elu, 
Rererley, Yorke. 
Please seu ae Gee likely Beest 
trie Winning Blots far ce eee alse 
copy of the Prize Winner's Chronicie, 
yiring Proofey mins by hredreds of wcnde vs 
heath papers, Eo enclose Ste 1 Addressed 
Envelope (or td, slap) ane 


_  S 


*PUTATION WITHOUT BLEWISH 
BEATS BOUNCE. 


Look at these Wins. 


My) i ; WON TWICE : wias ax follow 8 5 spre. ful. ¢ 

0 10°- prize, LG; Lb U ? 
v0 : WON ONCE pip jour offerte nin will toh an hume a thoes 
” se WON FOUR TIMES sy Lapply en yeas NO) WIN NO 

. : oe ... WON TEN TIMES P4Y SYSTEM 

‘ ... WON THIRTEEN TIMES 7 nS 
© £50 .. WON HUNDREDS OF TIMES = Yu, 
too Sleniber Ines wou over 100 prizes, 
another 39, Scores over 12, Addves 


’ Charge Whatever for Effcris. 
You pay us when you win. 


SUPT. C.M.S., 


26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 
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| 


en 


DON’T 


GET DOWN-HEARTED. 


Sead Med Tso p for pastase and Pawill send you twoexelusive eforts fore 
competition absolutely FREE, They will be Tiktely witniers became tore that 
halt the efforts Psend out win, This is ne fulsome selfowritten praise. tl 
yerta book fullof testimonials Guanes snd Whtresses) from elients whe © 
wou with any atid. Lteosts vou nothing to aive mea trial so duet till up . 
conponiiel pest it tecdtiy., Etiam he the mec oof verte vad Lib tes boar, 


To Mero Co Weynoer, 


Tie Compitimpo,s Waza. serru sriin, Mein, 
Tease sendane Two FREE Tridk Etforts tor. ‘ 
and hook full of testimonials Cnites cid addresses) from: clients who hove 
won with your aid. Do enelose Td. stamp for postage aind agree te pay yen ds, 
in the CU if win results, : , 


Nanae. 


Address. 


-BURDETT’S | 


MIDDLES 


WIN 
EVERY 
WEEK ! 


Every week in every competition 

Burdett makes wearied triers happy 

prize winners. — Fill. up the Coupon 

for FREE TRIAL EFFORTS and 

list of testimonials trom Burdett's 

winning clients. Don't send moncy 
—it’s quite 


FREE 


To MR, MAX BURDETT (Dept. 201, 9 Pirbonght Reel, Waaibewer tin, London, SW 


ry 


Please send me Pree ‘Trial Etforts for. si “ 
ail list of testimonials Ganues wield addresses) from your siteet asful- clients. To enelere at 
stamped addressed envelope mut agree to pery yeu ds. i the Gila prize resaits. 


NAME 


ADDRESS ise gine dp: iiss 


MORE 1913 BIG WINS. 


@ BIG PRIZES WON FOR CLIENTS IN 
@:° SUCCESSIVE WEEKS. 


PREMIER. “ANSWERS.” March 22nd. 
“MET OLD FRIEND -METROPOLITAN SWINDLER'S DCDCE.” 
PREMIER, “ANSWERS.” March. 29h. a 
*“MAMMOTA LINER- MINUTE NEEDLE RULES.” 
IER, “ANSWERS,” April Sth. 
—— AT THE ZOG- AVERAGE SCHCOLBGY ORACULAR.” 


SECOND PRIZE. * ANSWERS.” April 12ih. " 
“MORE THAN ENOUGH- MITE'S HEAVY HOMEWORK." 
Tf you follow the Competition rdvertisements in this paper, you will uote Toe 
only advert 
In omy last z 
recent Blt WIENS, or twice as much as all the other advertisers Combaned, A Tact wd h 
proves ne one can wie ws well for you os Lea. z 


TERMS (Any Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS" (equal to my FINS? F RIZE WINNEES), 2 forl-: 4 for 
16; 8 for 3 -. and stamped address. 

MONTHLY TERMS: 2° Winning Specia's ’ weekly, 5.-; 4 weebly. 5 6: 6weckhly, 
8.-: 8 weekly, 10,/-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 

Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Keplies. 15 percent. commission on all vins 
over Klin value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, s: 


tle 


Me ig continually giving proof ot WINNING BIG PRIZES for ivi a 
advertisements T have gives proof of wining £2,380 for clicots in | 


Competition Jour:. 


echford, BIRMINGHAM 
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Ol YEARS OLD. 


A REMARKABLE MAN AND A RENOWNED 
REMEDY. 


In the ‘Lincolnshire, Boston, and Spalding 
Free Press,” of April 8th, 1913, there appeared 
a photograph of Mr. William Perkins, of 
Shepherd Stowe, Whaplode Drove, Wisbech, 
who had just celebrated his 101st birthday, and 
with it was reproduced, a letter written by 
command of His Majesty the King, congratu- 
lating him on becoming a centenarian, and his 
wife and himself on their having attained the 
70th year of their married life. In conversation 
the representative of the ‘‘ Free Press” learnt 
that Mr. Perkins ‘‘ was well; never felt beticr.” 
Asked if he needed a Doctor, he replied: ‘‘ No, 
I don’t need the Doctor nor his physic—a coupic 
of Beecham’s Pills a week do for me.” 


On having his atiention called to this remark- 
able interview, the proprietor of Beecham’s P!!!s 
sent his birthday congratulations to Mr. Perkias, 
together with a box of Beecham’s Pills, and 
received the following letter :— 


To Mr. Thomas Beecham. Shepherd Stowe, Whaplode Drove, Wisbech, April 14th, 1913. 


Dear Sir,--At my father's special request I thank you for your kind good wishes and also for the box of 
your pills, and what you saw in the “Spalding Free Press” is very true, for he praises Beecham’s Pills and the 
Old Age Pension to everybody who talks with him, but he says the Pension ought to be doubled now he has got 
so far in his second hundred years. He has taken your pills for 25 years, and my mother, who is 90, was the 
first to take them, and she is still a great believer in them, and my eldest sister, 70 years of age, says I am to 
tell you that if it had not been for your pills she would not have been alive to-day. She has taken thém for 
over 20 years. , 


You are at liberty to make what use you like of this letter and also of my father's photo enclosed. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) William Perkins, Junr. 


The Proprietor of Beecham’s Pills has often stated that he does not publish 
testimonials, of which he has received thousands, as Beecham’s Pills always recommend 
themselves; but the above unsolicited letter is of suck, an exceptional character that the 
rule is, on this occasion, waived. All who value good health and who wish to attain a 
good old age should emulate the example set by the Perkins family and take 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Swe eee 6 en 


- 


* 


